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Liturgical Problems Of Holy Week 

Pavlos Koumarianos 


The Liturgical “Problems *? 

When we mention “liturgical problems,” what exactly do we 
mean? Is a liturgical practice defined as problematic because it is 
considered from a historical point of view? That is, is it problematic 
because at some time in the past it was done in a different way and 
now some points have changed? Or perhaps it may be considered 
problematic for the totally opposite reason: not because it has 
changed, but because it has not changed; that is, because this or that 
rite has persisted in an archaic and worn-out form, unrelated to the 
concern or the interests of contemporary people and is, thus, tiring 
for them? 

In my opinion, if a service or a liturgical custom presents 
problems, it is not due to either reason. The conclusions of histori¬ 
cal investigations (when these result in the discovery of alterations 
in a service), or the dissatisfaction of contemporary people when 
they are called to participate in a monotonous or disorganized 
ceremony, are simply indications that perhaps “something is not 
right!” The reason why a liturgical practice is characterized as prob¬ 
lematic is, firstly, theological and pastoral and, only secondly, 
historical. 1 

Orthodox liturgy, with its different particular elements (prayers, 
hymns, movements, symbols, etc.), must have a theological and 
pastoral character. This requirement entails the following points: 

1 The worship of the Church has a pastoral character, and therefore, the pastors of the 
Church are the ones who preside at this worship. The worship of the Church has, as 
well, a theological character, and therefore it is no accident that the authors of the di¬ 
vine services, the writers of the prayers and hymns of the Church have included the 
greatest theologians of our Church, such as John Chrysostom, Basil the Great, John 
of Damascus, etc. 


3 
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— it must reveal the basic truths of the faith; 

— it must lead the faithful into experiential participation in 
these truths; and 

— it must inspire in the faithful a way of life in accord with 
these truths. 

Orthodox worship must lead to the opening of the faithful to the 
horizon of the infinite divine love and to the self-offering of hu¬ 
mankind to the hands of the incomprehensible divine philan¬ 
thropy. Orthodox worship must generate an attitude of humility 
and repentance, inflame hope and optimism, and plant reciprocal 
love. A service or a liturgical custom, which simply “moves” or 
“pleases” or “impresses” the faithful, is not in accord with the tradi¬ 
tion. The faithful, at the end of every service, must be in a position 
not to say simply “It was so beautiful!,” but “We have seen the true 
light. ...” 2 

Then the question to be asked is the following: Do the services 
of Holy Week, in their contemporary form, reveal to the faithful 
the truths of their faith, do they lead them to an experiential partic¬ 
ipation in these truths, do they inspire in them a way of life in 
accord with these truths? 3 

I would like to emphasize here that, in spite of the fact that Or¬ 
thodox worship preserves, to a great extent, its theological clarity 
and pastoral dynamism, we cannot deny that there are problems. 
The services of Holy Week in particular, in their present form, 
appear more to serve certain emotional and psychobgical needs of 
the faithful, or even the selfish fulfillment of certain religious obliga¬ 
tions on the part of the faithful, notably in the easiest possible 
manner and with the best accommodation of time, than to reveal 
to them the truth and lead them to commitment! 

However, in order to analyze and understand all of this better, let 


2 The hymn of the Byzantine eucharistic liturgy, chanted immediately after having 
received Holy Communion. 

3 In what follows, I am writing with reference primarily to the liturgical customs of 
the Orthodox Church in Greece, or of the Greek tradition within Orthodoxy in 
Europe and North America, the liturgical tradition with which I am most familiar. 
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us attempt a brief reference to the historical shaping of the services 
of Holy Week. 

The Historical Shaping of the Services of Holy Week 

Perhaps no other unit of our liturgical tradition presents such con¬ 
stant and continuous development than Holy Week. 4 In order to 
understand to what a degree Holy Week constitutes a constantly 
developing liturgical phenomenon, it is enough to open the cur¬ 
rent Typicon of the Church of Constantinople (the Typicon of 
Violakes 5 ), at the chapter for Holy Week, and to find the Proces¬ 
sion of the Cross for the evening of Holy Thursday described as fol¬ 
lows: "... the Procession of the Cross takes place as is already 
customary almost everywhere. ...” 6 As regards the service of light 
at the Resurrection Office, the following is given in a footnote-. “It is 
usual in certain places that at this hour the presiding bishop, stand¬ 
ing before the Royal Doors, with the dikiro-trikirion lit from the 
perpetual light before the Holy Table, invites the people to light 
their candles, singing, “Come, receive light from the light that 
never sets. ...” 7 The Typikon of Violakes was published in Con¬ 
stantinople in 1888, yet it clearly indicates that only at that point, 


4 For the history of the evolution of the Holy Week liturgical practices of the Byzant¬ 
ine tradition, see: G. Bertoniere, The Historical Development of the Easter Vigil and 
Related Services in the Greek Churchy Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 193 (Rome: 
1972); A. Calivas, Great Week and Pascha in the Greek Orthodox Church (Boston: 
1992); S. Janeras, Le Vendredi-Saint dans la Tradition Liturgique Byzantine. Struc¬ 
ture etHistoire des Offices, Analecta Liturgica, 12 = Studia Anselmiana, 99 (Rome: 
1988); A. Kollamparampil (ed.), Hebdomadae Sanctae Celebratio, Conspectus 
Historicus, Comparative, Bibliotheca Ephemerides Liturgicae, Subsidia 93 (Rome: 
1997), especially chapters I and II; R. Taft, “In the Bridegroom’s Absence. The Pas¬ 
chal Triduum in the Byzantine Church,” in idem. Liturgy in Byzantium and Beyond, 
Variorum Collected Studies Series, CS494 (Aldershot: Brookfield, 1995), 71-97; in 
the same volume, “A Tale of two Cities. The Byzantine Holy Week Triduum as a 
Paradigm of Liturgical History,” 21-41. As far as I know the book of Fr. Calivas A. 
is the only one that covers the whole of Holy Week. 

5 George Violakes, Tvttikov rfj$ rod Xpiarov MeyaXrfS 'EKK\r)mas (= Order of 
the Services of the Great Church) (Athens: n.d.). 

6 Ibid. 359. 

7 Ibid. 367, footnote 1. 
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that is, little more than a century ago, two of the principle liturgical 
practices of Holy Week were just beginning to be established! 

However, before we get to recent liturgical customs, we must 
refer to the sources of the order of services of Holy Week. Holy 
Week is basically the result of the combination of three ancient 
liturgical traditions: 

— The ancient cathedral rite of Constantinople. 

— The ancient cathedral rite of Jerusalem. 

— The ancient rite of the monastic communities of Pales¬ 
tine. 

Each one of these three traditions had its own special theological, 
liturgical and pastoral character. 

Constantinople 

The chief characteristic of structure and the content of the services of 
Constantinople was the simplicity and sobriety of its ritual. The re¬ 
membrance of the Passion and the Resurrection was compressed into 
the three last days of Holy Week. The order of divine services was this: 
each day, as during the rest of the year, orthros (matins) was celebrated 
in the morning and vespers in the afternoon, and as on the other days 
of great lent, the third-sixth hour was celebrated before noon. Holy 
Thursday was devoted to the recollection of the last supper and a 
vesperal liturgy was celebrated. Holy Friday was devoted to the cruci¬ 
fixion and burial of the Lord. Certainly, neither the procession of the 
Crucified nor of the epitaphios 8 existed. In the afternoon of Holy Fri¬ 
day, vespers and the presanctified liturgy were celebrated. Beside this, 
the exorcisms, the renunciation of Satan and the enrollment of those 
who were to be baptized, were performed after the third-sixth hour. 
Furthermore, in the morning of Holy Thursday and Holy Friday the 
holy spear was placed out for veneration. 

8 “Epitaphios” is a liturgical item of the Orthodox Tradition. It is a symbolic repre¬ 
sentation of the tomb of Christ: a portable table made out of wood, with four nar¬ 
row columns on the four corners, covered by an elaborate canopy. Upon this table is 
placed an embroidered icon of lamentation, depicting Jesus after his deposition 
from the cross laid down on the plaque of his tomb, surrounded by his disciples and 
the myrrh-bearing women lamenting over his death. 
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The Sunday of Pascha, of course, was devoted to the resurrec¬ 
tion. It was celebrated with a vigil that began in the evening of Holy 
Saturday. The vigil was made up of great vespers, the baptism of the 
catechumens, and the liturgy of Saint Basil the Great. The baptism 
of the catechumens took place in the baptistery. The faithful 
waited for them, assembled in the principle church, listening to the 
prescribed texts from the Old Testament, texts that were prophe¬ 
cies or prefigurations of the resurrection of the Lord. At the begin¬ 
ning of the eucharist, the newly enlightened would come into the 
church in a procession following the bishop, and so they were re¬ 
ceived by the faithful at the resurrection liturgy with glory and 
gladness. 9 

In accord with this, the experience of the death and resurrection 
of Christ was achieved in two principal ways: the biblical readings 
of the divine services and the participation in the joy of the baptism 
of the newly enlightened. The presence of the newly baptized 
during the divine liturgy of the resurrection was a living image of 
the presence of the risen Christ among the faithful. 

Jerusalem 

In Jerusalem, the order of Holy Week had a more “dramatic” char¬ 
acter. The services of Holy Week were a ritual reliving of the histor¬ 
ical events that had taken place during the last week of the earthly 
life of the Lord. Everything began with Palm Sunday. The services 
of each day were celebrated with processions, biblical readings, and 
hymns in the place where the events of that week had taken place. A 
kind of re-presentation of the events was pursued. For example, on 
Palm Sunday they welcomed the bishop at the entrance to the Holy 
City, waving palms or olive branches. Two great vigils marked the 
cycle of services of Holy week: the vigil of the passion which began 

9 The main source of information about the liturgical practices of Constantinople is 
the Typicon of the Great Church, critical edition by Juan Mateos based on the 
Greek manuscript Holy Cross 40 of the 10th century. See J. Mateos, Le Typicon de la 
Grande £glise. Ms. Sainte Croix no. 40, A* sihle. Introduction f texte critique, 
traduction et notes , Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 165, 166 (Rome, 1962-63), 
2 vols. 
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on the evening of Holy Thursday and ended on the morning of 
Holy Friday; and the vigil of the resurrection which began on the 
evening of Holy Saturday and ended in the early hours of the 
Sunday of the Pascha. 10 

A careful study of the sources makes clear the fact that the pres¬ 
ent order of Holy Week is the combination of these two rites. A 
simple observation confirms this truth: the “vigil” of Holy Thurs¬ 
day occurs in only one of the two codexes of the Typicon of Hagia 
Sophia: the later one! 11 

Monastic Rite 

As we said, though, a third factor enriched the combination of the 
two Typica. This third factor was the monastic rite. The chief char¬ 
acteristic of the monastic rite of Holy Week was the theological in¬ 
terpretation and the spiritual contemplation of the significant 
events of the passion and resurrection of the Lord, by means of po¬ 
etic theological compositions: hymns or troparia. The troparia of 
Holy Week had a profound theological and didactic character. 
They constitute the basic hymnological element which we still 
enjoy today, every evening, in the services of Holy Week. As far as 
the time and the timing of the services is concerned, we need to 
know that in the monasteries there was an all-night service almost 
daily—not because it was Holy Week, but because, in accord with 
the monastic order, it is usual for orthros to begin at 1 or 2AM and 
to finish at the first hours of the morning. The monastic all-night 
vigil by itself differs from what is usual, because it begins before 
midnight and ends late in the morning. There were two such all- 


10 The main sources of information about the ancient liturgical practices of Jerusalem 
are: Itinerarium Egeriae, the well known fourth-century diary of the pilgrimage of 
Egeria in the Holy Land; critical edition by P. Maraval, Iigtrie, Journal de Voyage 
(Itiniraire), Sources Chr^tiennes, 296 (Paris: Cerf, 1982); and the two versions of 
the Jerusalem Lectionary, the first probably from the fifth century, edited by A. Ch. 
Rinoux, Le codex Arminicn Jerusalem 121, 2 vols., Patrologia Orientals 35/1,36/2 
(Turnhout, 1969,1971); and the second between the fifth and eighth centuries, ed¬ 
ited by M. Tarchnisvili, Le grand Lectionnaire de l’£glise de Jerusalem, Corpus 
Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, 188, 189 (Louvain: 1959, I960). 

11 See J. Mateos, Le Typicon de la Grande £glise , vol. 2, 76-79. 
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night vigils in Holy Week in the monastic rite: the vigil of the pas¬ 
sion, from the evening of Holy Thursday until the morning of 
Holy Friday, and the vigil of the resurrection, from the evening of 
Holy Saturday, until the morning of the Sunday of Pascha. 12 

Other Factors and Recent Developments 

There were other factors, which, over the centuries, influenced the 
formation of the worship of Holy Week. Moreover, as we have seen 
above in the examples from the Typikon of Violakes, the order of 
the services of Holy Week are in the process of change, even into 
the present. 13 Unfortunately, we do not have space for the further 
presentation of that ferment, which brought the order of Holy 
Week finally to its present form. We would note only the fact that 
the last two centuries put their seal on the liturgical development of 
Holy Week in two ways: 

1. The transfer of the divine services to a different time and day 
from that to which they naturally belong. 

2. The addition of certain recent liturgical actions with a pri¬ 
marily representational or mimetic character. 

In a few words, as far as the first development is concerned, the 
services of orthros were transferred to the evening of the preceding 
days, likewise, the two all-night vigils were restricted to an abbrevi¬ 
ated service of orthros in the evening of the preceding day. The ser¬ 
vices of vespers were transferred to the morning of the same day. It is 
clear that the reasons for these transfers are purely practical, but... 
liturgically clumsy. 

As far as the second development is concerned, the liturgical acts 

12 For further material, see the material listed in footnote 3, above, where can be found 
a rich catalogue of sources regarding the emergence and the growth of the Monastic 
Typicon. 

13 Each time that we study the history of worship, we must remember that the liturgi¬ 
cal spirit of the primitive Church was one thing, and the liturgical spirit of the 
Church of the fourth century another. The liturgical spirit was one thing before the 
conflict over the icons and another afterwards. Likewise, the liturgical spirit of the 
last centuries and the liturgical spirit of the twentieth and twenty-first centuries are 
two completely different things. 
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which have been added are: the procession of the icon of the 
Bridegroom before the Gospel reading at orthros on the three first 
days of Holy Week; the rite of the anointing of the sick on the after¬ 
noon of Holy Wednesday; the procession of the Crucified after the 
fifth Gospel of Holy Thursday evening service; the taking down of 
the body of the Crucified during vespers on Holy Friday, the pro¬ 
cession with the epitaphios on Holy Friday evening; and the rite of 
lighting the candles at the Resurrection. All of these are inventions 
of the nineteenth century and later. Likewise, there have been 
added certain paraliturgical customs, such as the so-called Holy 
Communion of workers before the divine liturgy of Holy Thurs¬ 
day, Holy Saturday and, in many places, the Saturday of Lazarus. 

The Principal Problems 
Repetitions 

If we wished to speak about the problems of a purely liturgical 
character, then the first thing to be mentioned is the repetitions of 
certain liturgical elements in the Holy Week divine services. An ex¬ 
ample of this is the infinite repetition of the same Gospel readings. The 
narration of the Passion is repeated by means of almost identical 
texts in the following services: 

— In the service of the Twelve Gospels (which is the orthros 
of Holy Friday sung today in the evening of Holy Thurs¬ 
day). 

— In the service of the royal hours sung in the morning of 
Holy Friday. 

— And likewise in the service of vespers (sung in the after¬ 
noon of Holy Friday). 

Another typical example is the repetition of the liturgical represen¬ 
tation—mimesis—of the funeralprocession and burial of the Lord, 
which is repeated at least four times on Holy Friday: 

— During the Gospel reading at vespers, the priest takes 
down the body of the Lord from the cross, wraps it in a 
white linen cloth, and carries it into the sanctuary. 
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— During the aposticha of the same service, when the em¬ 
broidered icon of the burial of Christ is carried in proces¬ 
sion in the nave. 

— At the procession of the epitaphios around the church in 
orthros (which is celebrated on the evening of Holy Fri¬ 
day). 

— Finally after this procession, when the embroidered icon 
is brought by the priest into the Sanctuary and placed on 
the Holy Table. 

The reason for these repetitions is that the combination of the three 
traditions was accomplished without any planning or forethought. 

The Dislocation of the Services 

Perhaps, though, the chief problem is the detachment of the divine 
services from their natural place, and their unfortunate relocation 
to the preceding part of the day: the morning services were trans¬ 
ferred to the evening of the preceding day, and the evening services 
to the morning of the same day. To understand the character of this 
problem, we must refer a little to the relationship of worship to the 
reality of time. The different acts of worship are celebrated at a defi¬ 
nite time of day ora definite day of the week or a definite day of the 
year, for three basic reasons: 

— Either because the events of the sacred history, commem¬ 
orated in a service, took place on this precise day or hour, 
for example, the connection of the resurrection with 
Sunday. 

— Or because this particular hour or day has some special 
meaning in the life of people, for instance, the beginning 
or the end of the day. Consequently, is natural for people 
to pray at these moments; it is absolutely natural to begin 
and close a day with prayers, thus we have the services of 
orthros and vespers. 

— Or finally, for symbolic reasons. When a service has a 
character which transcends historical time and becomes a 
foretaste of the kingdom of God, again a certain connec- 
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tion with a certain day or hour is sought, which can ex¬ 
press this transcendence symbolically with some 
particular metaphoric meaning. For instance, Sunday as 
first but also as the “eighth” day of the week, is adequate to 
symbolize the day of the parousia and the world to come. 
According to this analysis, the first consequence of the dislocation 
of the services of Holy Week has to do with the violation of all these 
just mentioned fundamental forms of connection between time 
and liturgy. The Church from the apostolic times has devoted daily 
services, which constitute the common prayers of the faithful for 
the beginning and end of the day. The basic prayers and hymns of 
these services, the symbols used, the theology of the texts, are 
bound organically with the particular hour of the day during which 
the service is celebrated. However, during Holy Week, every morn¬ 
ing we do vespers, and consequently we sing the “Hail, gladsome 
light,” saying to God that we praise him now that we “have come to 
the setting of the sun,” we beseech God to receive our evening 
prayers as an “evening sacrifice,” while the time at that moment is 
9 or 10 in the morning. Correspondingly, every evening we have 
orthros thanking God who has given us the light of the day after the 
completion of our nightly rest, however it might be 10PM and we 
are about to go to bed. 

Confusion 

This transposition of the divine services of Holy Week has the fol¬ 
lowing further consequences. Their dislocation causes the confu¬ 
sion of the faithful as to when things happened. The majority of 
people think that Christ was crucified on Holy Thursday, buried 
on Holy Friday and rose on Holy Saturday. Why? Because on Holy 
Thursday we process with the Crucified, on Holy Friday with the 
epitaphios, and on the morning and evening of Holy Saturday we 
have resurrection services. No one suspects that what we do on the 
evening of Holy Thursday ought to happen in the morning of 
Holy Friday, what we do on the evening of Holy Friday must hap¬ 
pen on the morning of Holy Saturday, and what we do on Holy 
Saturday belongs to the Sunday of Pascha! 
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As a result, this confusion has other further serious conse¬ 
quences as to the distortion of the theological and pastoral charac¬ 
ter of Holy Week. One of these is the loss of the deepest meaning of 
Holy Thursday, Holy Saturday and the Sunday of Pascha: Holy 
Thursday, Holy Saturday and the Sunday of Pascha do not exist 
theologically in our contemporary Holy Week Ritual. There is ba¬ 
sically a double Holy Friday (Holy Thursday andWcXy Friday) and 
a hasty premature paschal rite (Holy Saturday). 

More analytically, the “true” Holy Thursday has been lost from 
the calendar of holy days. In the thinking of each of the faithful 
today, Holy Thursday is the day of the crucifixion. No one could 
suppose that Holy Thursday is a day dedicated to the remem¬ 
brance of the last supper and the institution of the sacrament of the 
holy eucharist. However, on Holy Thursday, just as with other 
feasts of the Lord, the Church had the opportunity to initiate the 
faithful in one of the foundational truths of the faith with the cele¬ 
bration of orthros and vespers, and the participation in holy eucha¬ 
rist. With the incomparable hymnology of vespers and orthros, the 
very special literary beauty and theological strength of hymns are 
applied to the significance of the particular commemoration. With 
the celebration of the eucharist, the Church offers the possibility of 
immediate experience and sacramental participation in what is 
commemorated. This principle was applied to the commemora¬ 
tion of the institution of the greatest sacrament in Holy Thursday, 
by means of the celebration of orthros and evening eucharist on 
that day. The day had a joyful character, and therefore, while for 
the whole week a strict fast was kept, on Holy Thursday wine and 
oil were permitted. In earlier times of the history of the Church, in 
some places, even meat was permitted on Holy Thursday! Today, 
then, instead of the whole day being joyful and constituting an ini¬ 
tiation into this event, instead of the divine liturgy being celebrated 
majestically in the evening, with the participation of all the faithful 
with a joyous, festive character as befits the recollection of such a 
meaningful event, the divine liturgy is celebrated hurriedly in the 
morning, under the pressure of the multitude of faithful, who, 
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with the behavior of barbarian hordes, rush to complete the annual 
obligation of receiving Holy Communion! Likewise, orthros of 
Holy Thursday with its profound theological canon is not cele¬ 
brated at all in most churches, because in the evening of Holy 
Wednesday (when, according to the current, predominating 
custom, the orthros of Holy Thursday should be performed), only 
the service of anointing is celebrated. Consequendy, in the Greek- 
American publications of the services of Holy Week, orthros of Holy 
Thursday does not even exist; it was already thought superfluous to 
print this service. Finally, the paradoxical situation must be noted: 
either the break in the absolute fast and the joyful character of the 
day are ignored, or a strict fast is not kept according to the prescrip¬ 
tions of the calendar, while the mournful atmosphere of the cruci¬ 
fixion prevails. 

As for Holy Saturday, this has also essentially vanished from the 
liturgical life of the Church and her mystagogical process of wor¬ 
ship. For the ancient Church, the principal theme of Holy Satur¬ 
day was the recollection of and the meditation on the sojourn of 
the Lord in the tomb! It was a day of deep mourning and absolute 
silence. It was certainly a day of expectation and hope as well. But 
the element of grief and repentance was pre-eminent. For the an¬ 
cient Church, Holy Saturday was the only day without the celebra¬ 
tion of the holy eucharist, as also the only Saturday of the year on 
which a strict fast was kept! On Holy Saturday, as Christ, the source 
of life, is in the tomb, people ponder the unforeseen possibilities of 
evil in history, the dreadful consequences of the ultimate pursuit of 
our own selfish will, the horrifying proportions of our fall. I would 
dare to make a comparison: The silence of Holy Saturday could re¬ 
semble the silence of those who would survive the day after a nu¬ 
clear catastrophe. This character of Holy Saturday has been lost 
today with the celebration of a divine liturgy in the morning, with 
the conviction of many of the faithful that with this service the 
“first resurrection of Christ” is celebrated (what in the world is this 
“first resurrection”?) and the hurried breaking of the fast that fol¬ 
lows on behalf of many of the faithful immediately after this lit- 
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urgy, “since they have taken Holy Communion” and thus fulfilled 
their “duty” for this year. 

Finally, we come to the question: when and how do the majority 
of the faithful celebrate the resurrection? Or, finally what do the Or¬ 
thodox celebrate on the Sunday of the Pascha? For the majority of 
Orthodox Christians, the Sunday of the Pascha is not a liturgical 
day! For them, the day of the resurrection is Holy Saturday, follow¬ 
ing the order of events created by the aforementioned dislocation of 
the services. Perhaps some vigil is celebrated at midnight of Holy 
Saturday in the holy parishes, but the majority of Christians do not 
wait for the resurrection vigil, nor indeed do they participate in the 
eucharist which seals what is being celebrated throughout that vigil. 
Holy Saturday became the chief day of the resurrection, and the 
Sunday of Pascha became a day of the year without a liturgy! 

The relocation of the festival of the resurrection to Holy Saturday, 
and the hurried participation of a small number of faithful in the 
vigil of the resurrection, has provoked still another unpleasant conse¬ 
quence: the loss of the exceedingly beautiful canon of orthros for the 
Sunday of Pascha. The principal element of orthros for the Sunday 
of Pascha is the canon of the resurrection written by John of Damas¬ 
cus. A beautiful poem, which unfolds the theology of the resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ in a joyful way and a lively character which is com¬ 
bined in excellent harmony with the hopeful theological message of 
the canon. The feeling of this canon literally changes the mournful 
character of the preceding period of both, Holy Week together with 
Lent, and forecasts the joyous character of the days of the following 
joyful period of Pentecost. But in very many churches, for reasons of 
brevity, the canon of the resurrection is omitted! It is not, then, only 
the faithful, who hurriedly depart at the beginning of the vigil, who 
do not hear this canon, but also the faithful who remain are deprived 
of this delight, because the canon is omitted! 

Other Problems 

Beside these problems which are connected with the relocation of 
the divine services, there are other equally significant problems. 
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The first concerns the celebration of the sacrament of anointing 
(i euchelaio ) on the evening of Holy Wednesday. From the liturgical 
and historical perspective, it suffices to say that there is no testi¬ 
mony for the euchelaion in any source, not even in the last edition 
of the Typikon of the Great Church (the Typikon ofViolakes.mne- 
teenth century). From a purely liturgical side, we can say simply 
that the celebration of the euchelaion has excluded every other ser¬ 
vice of the evening of Holy Wednesday. From a pastoral viewpoint, 
the question is: Why is the euchelaion celebrated on this day any¬ 
way? Euchelaion is a sacrament of the Church related to the pres¬ 
ence of some organic disease. Its purpose is the spiritual and bodily 
strengthening of one of the faithful as his/her patience and faith is 
tested through the concrete circumstances of sickness. It usually 
has a personal character: It is celebrated upon request. Therefore, 
what is the reason and the need of celebrating euchelaion on Holy 
Wednesday evening for the whole congregation? 14 Unfortunately, 
though, in the consciousness of a great number of the faithful, the 
understanding prevails that the euchelaion can be a substitute for 
the sacrament of confession. Thus many people participate in this, 
in order to avoid the trial of confession. Here, it is clear that a me¬ 
chanical automatic remission of sins is preferable to a “person to 
person” recognition of, repentance for, and forgiveness of our sins. 
It is obvious that a mechanical automatic remission of sins is prefer¬ 
able to the direct attempt at cure of our will. 

Along the same line as the automatic and easy remission of sins, 
there is another invention: receiving communion hurriedly before 
the divine liturgy from presanctified gifts. Personally, I think that it 
is a matter of a very serious problem. We do not have time to refer 
to all the dimensions of this issue. It is dear, though, that it ex¬ 
presses a purely magical understanding of the holy communion, as 
if the holy communion is not a relationship between persons, but a 
utilitarian relationship with an object of supernatural properties. 
The idea has been basically lost that communion with God 


14 Unless there is a possibility of a pending epidemic disease, so a service against it is 
necessary for everybody! 
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through the sacrament of the holy eucharist is not accomplished 
magically through the swallowing of the holy communion, but 
through all the liturgical actions which constitute parts of the holy 
eucharist (especially the oblation—anaphora of the holy gifts to 
God), and that the holy communion is the crowning or comple¬ 
tion of these actions. 

Related to a mistaken understanding of the holy communion is 
still another irregularity which has been established in the order of 
Holy Week. It is the place of the reading of the catechetical sermon 
of St John Chrysostom. Today, it is read at the end of the 
eucharistic celebration at the end of the short vigil of resurrection, 
as an extension of those liturgical actions which have to do with the 
dismissal of that liturgy. The emphasis is given to the last sentences 
of the sermon where the phrase, “Hades has been embittered,” is 
repeated festively by the people. However, the central idea of the 
sermon has to do with approaching the holy communion! This 
sermon, of course, as has been shown, is not by John Chrysostom; 
it is obvious that at the time of Chrysostom such a sermon would 
have been entirely superfluous! This sermon is later and applies to a 
time when the regular reception of holy communion had ceased 
and the mentality of penance had overcome every other form of de¬ 
votion in relationship with the worthy reception of holy commu¬ 
nion. By means of this climate, the sermon exhorts the faithful to 
approach the holy chalice without hesitation, trusting and honor¬ 
ing Gods love for humankind, the infinity of which was revealed 
by the events of Holy Week. Therefore, the place of the sermon in 
the manuscripts and the early printed liturgical books, was before 
the beginning of the whole eucharistic liturgy, or in any case, before 
the holy communion! 

A final problem, to which we could refer, is the length of the 
divine services. Though this has never worried me personally, I refer 
to it because in discussions this issue has been put forward as a 
problem. I am very deeply persuaded that the problem is not in 
itself the length of the divine services, but their disorganization : the 
lack of continuity and transposition of the liturgical actions in the 
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internal structure of a service. This is what makes for a tedious ser¬ 
vice, precisely because the service ceases to be what the original 
word for service says: an akolouthia, in Greek this means sequence 
of acts, i.e. order, or leitourgia which among others has also the 
meaning of “function.” 

Finally, if we want to cast a critical eye over the whole of Holy 
Week generally, taking into consideration and appreciating both 
todays situation and the historical development, and if we want to 
make a comprehensive definition of the problem, we would have 
to say in a few words: 

“What has happened in the liturgical development of Holy 

Week? What has predominated?” 

“Theater!” 

Spectacle and emotional satisfaction have prevailed, at the ex¬ 
pense of the theology and the sacramental and ascetic participa¬ 
tion! Customs, such as the moving procession of the icon of the suf¬ 
fering Bridegroom, the procession of the Crucified, the deposition 
from the cross, etc. prevailed, whereas the vigils have been abol¬ 
ished; the sacramental activity has been de-emphasized; the “fast 
food” form of holy communion before the divine liturgy has been 
introduced; the combination of baptism and the celebration of the 
resurrection has been considered superfluous, and so on. 

Proposals 

A re-organization of Holy Week is a pastoral necessary, so that the 
events celebrated be in the right place and right order, and the ser¬ 
vices of the day and night in their places as well. It is, furthermore, 
necessary to return the last supper to the themes of the events of 
Holy Week that are being recalled, and the character of Holy Satur¬ 
day to be restored as a day of expectation, and the Sunday of the 
Pascha as a day of liturgical participation. More generally, emphasis 
on sacramental participation with a parallel moderation of the the¬ 
atrical elements would be a necessary pastoral direction as well. 

In no way would we propose the elimination of customs such as 
the procession of the Crucified, the procession of the epitaphios 
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and the passing of the light of the resurrection. However, it is neces¬ 
sary that these customs not overshadow more essential elements of 
the worship, but to the contrary lead to them. It has no meaning to 
celebrate the resurrection by lighting candles, while the “illumina¬ 
tion” of the Catechumens by their baptism has not been celebrated, 
or while we the faithful are not enlightened by the true light of par¬ 
ticipation in the sacrament of the holy eucharist. It has no meaning 
to weep before the Crucified when we have not crucified our will 
by ascesis. 

All that we have said gives birth to a series of questions in need of 
answers. In practice, how are all these necessary arrangements to be 
reconciled? To what specific arrangement of the liturgical actions 
must we proceed? How rash or daring do we want or can we be? 
How ripe are the people to accept changes, without them feeling 
that these are impious novelties? How ready are the pastors, who 
are the ones chiefly responsible for the disorganization of Holy 
Week, to admit the errors and try to correct them? Finally, the most 
crucial question is, can we correct without destroying? 

Very briefly, we would propose the following solutions. First, all 
the services that belong to the “Liturgy of the Hours” (matins, 
hours, vespers, compline), should go back to the place where they 
belong. Thus, on the first three days of Holy Week, from Holy 
Monday until Holy Wednesday, orthros should be celebrated in 
the morning, vespers and the presanctified liturgy should be cele¬ 
brated in the evening; on Holy Thursday too orthros in the morn¬ 
ing and in the evening vespers and the holy eucharist. The ques¬ 
tion, of course, is, what will we do with those rich hymns and 
canons of orthros? Who will come to hear them early in the morn¬ 
ing? For this problem, we could simply propose that these hymns 
be placed in vespers as their aposticha and stichera. Thus the appli¬ 
cation of this arrangement does not encounter serious pastoral 
problems up to Holy Thursday! 

It is not so easy, though, to apply the same rule for the services of 
Holy Friday, especially because of the popular processions which 
occur in these services. Can we imagine orthros of Holy Friday 
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with the twelve Gospels and the procession of the Crucified, which 
now take place in the evening of Holy Thursday, taking place in the 
morning of Holy Friday? Can we imagine orthros of Holy Saturday 
with the Lamentations {Engomia) and the procession of the 
Epitaphios, which now take place on the evening of Holy Friday, 
taking place on the morning of Holy Saturday? How many people 
will be there to attend these services? Furthermore, how many 
people would be ready to agree with this change? 

A proposal, which does not, however, solve both problems is, as 
we have said in the preceding case, for the Engomia and the proces¬ 
sion of the epitaphios around the church (the most popular ele¬ 
ments of Holy Friday services) to take place on the evening of Holy 
Friday not with orthros, but rather being inserted in the service of 
vespers. Vespers of the deposition from the cross would occur 
regularly on the evening of Holy Friday, and the lamentations and 
procession of the epitaphios around the church would follow the 
representation of the descent after the Gospel. And so, vespers 
would be celebrated at its time and the actions of the descent and 
the procession the people love so much would not be lost. Like¬ 
wise, the solution avoids the superfluous repetitions of the repre¬ 
sentation of the burial of the Lord, which is today celebrated in 
various ways four times! 

But the question remains, when will the twelve Gospels be read 
and the procession of the Crucified take place. By their nature, 
these liturgical elements constitute a part of orthros of Holy Friday 
and would need to be celebrated on the morning of Holy Friday, or 
as a vigil during the night as Holy Friday is dawning. The idea of 
the vigil theoretically solves the problem, because everything is in 
its place. However, in practice, would the people participate? If 
there is not a vigil and the service is celebrated in the early hours of 
Holy Friday, again what amount of participation would there be in 
as much as the service would be celebrated at hours when most of 
the faithful are at their work? 

As regards Holy Saturday, beyond a plain celebration of orthros, 
there cannot be any other service in the morning hours (in any case, 
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not the eucharist). Pascha should be celebrated with the vigil as 
today, beginning, though, with vespers on the evening of Holy Sat¬ 
urday. The vigil can follow the original pattern of Constantinople: 
vespers and eucharist, when the very beautiful canon of the resur¬ 
rection could again take on the character of the aposticha of vespers. 
It could also have the monastic pattern: vespers—orthros—liturgy. 
If the pattern of Constantinople is followed, then the morning 
orthros of the resurrection with the eucharistic liturgy could be cel¬ 
ebrated, a solution which is certainly tiring for the clergy, but pas- 
torally more effective, since those who could not go to the vigil 
would be able to attend the liturgy in the morning. 

Likewise, we would dare a utopian proposal, which, we think 
would, in fact, give an entirely different tone to the worshipping 
life of the faithful, if it were ever put into practice: the restoration of 
the collective baptism before the holy liturgy of the resurrection. 
This movement would reconstitute the resurrection character of 
the sacrament of baptism, and the ecdesiological character as op¬ 
posed to the individualistic which has prevailed, and likewise 
would remind the faithful the baptismal derivation of their life in 
Christ. 

Finally, there is the question when the service of the holy light 
would be celebrated in one or the other case? Here, we must note 
the following: the source of the service of light is in the lighting of 
the candles and the lamps of the church when “Hail, gladsome 
light” is sung during vespers. In so far, then, as the vigil of the resur¬ 
rection begins with vespers, the rite of the light can be in its natural 
place at the entrance procession of vespers. Here again, we can add 
the following: when vespers is celebrated with the eucharistic lit¬ 
urgy, the entrance of vespers is at the same time the entrance of the 
eucharistic liturgy. If, then, we suppose that baptism returns as a 
part of the paschal vigil, then, at that moment would occur the en¬ 
trance of the newly enlightened as well. In this way, three liturgical 
actions coincide: the entrance of the eucharistic liturgy, the recep¬ 
tion of the newly enlightened, and the singing of “Come, receive 
light!” Can we imagine a more inspiring experience? 
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The Holy Week bridegroom Services: 
An Ethical Analysis 

Stanley S. Harakas 


Introduction 

This article seeks to trace out several possible connections between 
three liturgical services of the Orthodox Church and Christian eth¬ 
ics. 1 It is a case study approach to the issues related to the relation¬ 
ship between liturgical worship and ethics. The topic will be 
treated in five parts. The first part provides a brief and cursory 
treatment of the source and sources of Eastern Orthodox ethics; 
the second seeks to describe the relationship between liturgical ex¬ 
pression and ethics; the third describes the case, consisting of three 
related Holy Week services; the fourth analyses the ethical dimen¬ 
sions of the shared and repeated elements of each of the three ser¬ 
vices; the fifth, sixth, and seventh section analyze the unique 
elements of each of the three services from an ethical perspective. 
The conclusion seeks to draw out some generalizations from this 
case study. 

I. Source and Sources of Orthodox Ethics 

I will be approaching this case from the perspective of Eastern Or¬ 
thodox Christian ethics. Throughout this article certain presuppo¬ 
sitions of this approach to ethics will serve as hermeneutical tools 
for analyzing the selected texts. Among these presuppositions are 
the following. The Trinitarian God is the Good, and as such God is 
the source of all good in human experience. Human beings are cre¬ 
ated in the image and likeness of the good God, but as a result of 
ancestral and personal sin, all human beings exist in a condition of 

1 This paper was prepared for presentation at the Annual Conference of the Society 
for the Study of Christian Ethics, held at Wycliffe Hall, Oxford, 7-9 September, 
2001, on the topic “Liturgy and Ethics.” 
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brokenness and separation from the source of the Good, who is 
God. The condition of spiritual and moral brokenness means that 
our human condition makes us incapable of realizing the fullness 
of goodness personally, in interpersonal relationship, or as societ¬ 
ies. Our perception of right and wrong, good and evil, the fitting 
and unfitting are darkened, our wills are distorted, and our inten¬ 
tions and motivations are confused and garbled. 

Nevertheless, we are not irreducibly evil. There remain in 
human life, even in weakened form, many moral capacities, such as 
the sense of the moral and a striving for ethical understanding, a 
self-determining capacity to choose good over evil, and the ability 
to conform one’s life to God-likeness in many circumstances, and 
to do what approximates the Good. In short, the empirical human 
condition allows us to choose to do at least a modicum of good and 
occasionally to flash brightly as ethical beings—but achieving the 
fullness of goodness is beyond us. 

In the redemptive work of Jesus Christ, however, the potential for 
full human God-like existence is restored. From the ethical perspec¬ 
tive, the Christian life consists of an ongoing, life-long, never- 
ending, grace-empowered process of growth toward the fulfillment 
of the divine image in each human being. Thus, the ethical and 
moral life is a process, requiring on the human side, struggle to over¬ 
come evil and continuous effort to realize the good. However, this 
can take place in any measure of fullness only in communion with 
the living God. While a low-level ethic allowing for the rudiments of 
human social living is accessible in some way to all human beings, re¬ 
alizing even a measure of human God-likeness requires the ongoing, 
continuous presence of God in our lives. The doorkeeper of that 
living presence in most cases is faith in God and, in particular, the 
saving work of Jesus Christ. It requires the willing acceptance, or re¬ 
newal through constant repentance, of the presence of God in our 
lives as a normative guide to living. Thus, for Orthodox Christianity, 
virtues and vices, commandments and violations of command¬ 
ments, morally fitting behaviors and inner dispositions, and their 
opposites, are understood in a theological context. 
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From this perspective, the ethical and the liturgical are related. It 
is the assumption of this article that both the worship forms as seen 
in the historical Christian Church and the requirements of the 
moral life have a connection between them, even though they are 
also separate spheres of experience. To worship is to stand in the 
presence of the living God, with awe and reverence, to praise, to 
pray, to glorify the Triune God. It is also to stand in the presence of 
the living God, to receive grace, blessings, forgiveness, strength, 
renewal, and to experience the joy of the restoration of commu¬ 
nion with God. Both allow for the worshipper to experience 
growth in the image and likeness of God personally, and a foretaste 
of the communal life of the kingdom of God, now and eschatologi- 
cally. However, this takes place neither automatically, nor magi¬ 
cally. The process of growing toward God-likeness is understood in 
Eastern Orthodox ethics as synergistic. Synergeia toward rejecting 
evil and doing the good as part of growing in the divine image is co¬ 
operation between the living presence and power of God and the 
thinking, willing, desiring, and active effort of human beings. The 
good is accomplished by human beings only in conscious or un¬ 
conscious synergeia with God’s divine energies, which Orthodox 
theology identifies with God’s grace. 2 

For Orthodox Christian ethics, the empirical sources for ethical 
reflection are found in all the revelatory expressions of God in the 
life of the Church. This doesn’t exclude philosophical reflection, 
but of much greater importance are the Holy Scriptures, Holy Tra¬ 
dition, the Church Fathers and Mothers, Canon Law, ascetic expe¬ 
rience, and, significantly for this study, the liturgical worship of the 
Church. This latter dimension is very rich in the Orthodox 
Church. Thus, on the one hand, Orthodox ethics, as an investiga¬ 
tive academic discipline, can be informed by liturgy. The Church, 
in part, embodies its moral vision in liturgical words and actions. 

2 For a chapter length description of Eastern Orthodox ethics, see chap. 1 of my book, 
Living the Faith: The Praxis of Eastern Orthodox Ethics (Minneapolis, MN: Light 
and Life Publishing, 1992). For a full foundational treatment of the Orthodox tra¬ 
dition, see my book Toward Transfigured Life: The Theoria of Eastern Orthodox Eth¬ 
ics (Minneapolis, MN: Light and Life Publishing, 1983). 
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On the other hand, as a study of the normative dimension of 
human life, ethics can analyze liturgical expressions to identify 
their ethical content and the way moral concerns are incorporated 
in the liturgical experience. This is what this essay seeks to do in re¬ 
lationship to a set of three services that begin the Eastern Orthodox 
Christian observance of Holy Week. 

II. Ethics and Orthodox Liturgy: Defining the Relationship 

The critical preliminary issue is to determine how the relationship 
between ethics and liturgy is to be understood so that the liturgical 
texts can be described and analyzed regarding their ethical content 
and method. If it be accepted that moral discourse is essentially 
normative discourse, the clearest expression of it will be character¬ 
ized by some form of “ought language.” But liturgical language dif¬ 
fers significantly from “ought language.” It is primarily “God- 
directed language,” in praise or petition. Consequently, it would 
seem on the surface not to have much relevance to ethical or moral 
discourse. 

I believe that this apparent lack of connection can be understood 
differently, however, so that the ethical dimensions of liturgy are 
made evident. The analytical key that allows this is certain aspects 
of what is traditionally referred to as “emotive ethics.” Emotive 
ethics is an outgrowth of Logical Positivism in Western philosophy. 
According to R. W. Hepburn: 

The emotive theory ... argues that the emotive element is the 
ultimate basis of appraisal. “Reason” examines the situation 
to be appraised, and discerns the alternatives for action. Rea¬ 
son, however, is inert; it cannot provide the equally necessary 
dynamic action-inviting component: only emotion can. The 
language of moral judgement expresses the speakers emotion 
and evokes the hearers (emotions). 3 

Most theories of ethics seek to understand good and evil, right and 
wrong, fitting and unfitting behavior. In contrast, Emotivism 

3 R. W. Hepburn, “Emotive Theory of Ethics,” in Ted Honderich (ed.)> The Oxford 
Companion to Phibsophy (New York: Oxford University Press), 225-26, 
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simply discounts the effort, considering it to be cognitively impos¬ 
sible. It rejects any effort to define or describe good and evil in 
themselves. It seeks no foundational ethical principles. 

Michael Smith, in his article on Emotivism, asserts that Emotiv- 
ists hold that when people say “‘It is wrong to tell lies,’ they express 
their hostility toward lying and try to get others to share that hostil¬ 
ity with them.” Consequently, he argues that moral claims are 
“supposed to be very different from claims expressing beliefs. Be¬ 
liefs purport to represent the world, and so are assessable in terms of 
truth and falsehood.” But he adds, “Emotions, by contrast, do not 
purport to represent the world, so moral claims [are] supposed to 
elude such assessment. Judging acts right and wrong was thus 
rather like saying ‘Boo!’ and ‘Houray!’” 4 Clearly, such a view of 
ethics is diametrically opposed to most philosophical and religious 
systems of thought. Such a subjective and non-normative ap¬ 
proach to ethics cannot differentiate between the ethics of Hitler or 
Stalin, on the one hand, and Ghandi or Martin Luther King, on 
the other. It amounts to sheer subjective relativism. It is not this 
part of the Emotivist view of ethics that is being espoused here. 

Christian liturgy rarely speaks in clear morally imperative terms, 
such as commandments to do right and injunctions to avoid evil. 
Nor, of course, does liturgy reflect critically on conflicting ethical 
theories, or metaethical questions. The question arises, therefore: 
“In precisely what way do ethics and liturgy intersect, if there is ac¬ 
tually a relationship between the two?” It seems to me that this 
question can be answered if we take into account the second aspect 
of emotive ethics. It is what Michael Smith calls the “necessary con¬ 
nection of sorts between moral judgment and motivation.” 5 David 
Phillips, in his article on “Emotive Meaning,” treats the matter of 
the relations of ethical statements to the audience. He asserts, 
“Moral assertions serve to commend things, or to arouse emotions 
or attitudes in the audience.” He points to philosopher R. M. 

4 “Emotivism,” in the Ethics chapter of the Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy CD- 
ROM, V. 1.0, ed. Edward Craig (London: Routledge). 

5 Ibid. 
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Hare, who “argued that sentences using paradigm moral terms like 
‘good,’ ‘right’ and ‘ought’ are really disguised imperatives.” 6 

That is a key concept for inter-connecting ethics and liturgy. If 
hymns, readings, and liturgical elements use words, phrases, and 
sentences to praise certain inner dispositions and overt actions, 
then it is more than praise—it is also normative. Concurrently neg¬ 
ative characterization of other kinds of motivation and intents, as 
well as external behaviors, is more than just emotional expression. 
These judgments are also normative. To condemn an action is also 
to declare it ethically evil, wrong, or inappropriate. To praise a be¬ 
havior, intent, or motive is also a way of declaring it good, and to 
call for the hearer of the hymn to put it into practice in his or her 
life. This is the meaning of the term “emotive ethics” in this article. 

A specific set of liturgical texts will be examined for ethical con¬ 
tent. In them we will seek to identify words, phrases, sentences, and 
liturgical themes that are normative. We will see, on the one hand, 
that the vast majority of instances will be in forms that praise and 
affirm positive values, dispositions, and behaviors. We will under¬ 
stand these as simultaneously calling normatively for imitation on 
the part of the worshipers. On the other hand, the emotive ethical 
mode will also condemn and denounce vices, evil intentions, moti¬ 
vations, and wrong behaviors with the purpose of dissuading the 
worshiper from doing them. 

None of this is completely new to Orthodox reflection. My arti¬ 
cle, “'H’HduajAiSaaKaXia tov nevTrjKOOTapiov" (“TheEthical 
Teaching of the Pentecostarion”) is an example. 7 Recently, 
Nektarios Paris, in his article “To AeiTovpyiKov 'Aopa" (The Li- 

6 Ibid. David Phillips provides a useful annotated further bibliography for 
Emotivism. Of special interest for this paper arc the writings of Hare, who so clearly 
identified the normative nature of blame and praise in contemporary ethical reflec¬ 
tion. E.g. R. M. Hare, The Language of Morals (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1952). 

7 &€o\oyia> 139, July-September (1968), 368-85, and October-December, 
(1968), 586-612. This article examines the text of the Orthodox liturgical book of 
services for the period from Easter to All-Saints Sunday. The article is inspired by 
Evangelos Theodorou's classic work' H Mop<porua] * A(ia tov TpuoSiov (The 
Formational Value of the Triodion). 
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turgical Song), makes a case for the didactic and motivational di¬ 
mension of worship, and in particular, for hymnology. He writes, 
“The ecclesiastical song or psalmody is a combination of word and 
melody—‘of prescription and honey ( tpapfiaicov Kai fieXrj) ac¬ 
cording to St Basil. It is an excellent means for teaching the truths 
of the Christian faith.” 8 He adds, “The words of the Christian song 
have primacy, but the melody is that which has the power to embed 
the message and the whole meaning of the hymn in the mind of the 
one who hears it...” 9 This view also adds validity to this effort to 
relate liturgy and ethics. Examining the three services, we will note 
that in addition to their shared ethical dimensions, they also have 
differentiated themes that characterize them individually. 

III. The Case: Three Orthros (Matins) Holy Week “Services of 
the Bridegroom” (’ AkoXovOlo tov Nvpcpiov) 

The case for ethical analysis in this study consists of the three 
orthros (matins) services for the first three days of Holy Week, 
known as the “Services of the Bridegroom.” A quick survey of the 
Holy Week observances of the Orthodox Church helps to place 
these services in context. 10 We can understand Holy Week in the 
Orthodox Church as a multi-leveled preparation for the commem¬ 
oration of Easter, that is, “Pascha,” which is the celebration of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. On one level it can be 
seen as a re-enactment of the major events of the last days of 
Christs life on earth. As such it is a liturgical “passion play” that 
does much more than just show those events like a play or a movie. 
It makes possible the involvement of worshippers in the events, in a 
sense, making them present in the very experience of our worship. 
Thus, on Palm Sunday, it is as if we were among those who waved 

8 References are to Basil, On the Psalms 1,1-2. PG 29:212-13; cf. Chrysostom, On 
the Psalms 41. PG 55:156-57. 

9 Nektarios Paris, “T6 AeiToupyiKOv^Aapa” rpijyopios OriaAapas, 84, vol. 
787, March-April (2001), 204-5. 

10 The remainder of this paragraph is taken from a response I gave to the question 
“What is the purpose of Holy Week as the preparation for Easter?” in “The Reli¬ 
gious Question Box,” The Hellenic Chronicle (Boston, MA), (April 10, 1992), 4. 
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the palms at Jesus’ triumphant entry into Jerusalem. On Holy 
Thursday, a divine liturgy commemorating the last supper is con¬ 
ducted and many people receive holy communion, in a sense, par¬ 
ticipating in the original last supper. At the service of the passion of 
Christ (also popularly known as the service of the Twelve Gospels) 
conducted by anticipation on Holy Thursday night, we are liturgi- 
cally “present” at the crucifixion of Jesus. We relive the betrayal, the 
arrest, the trial, the flogging and ridiculing of Christ, his brutal cru¬ 
cifixion, his agony, his giving up of the spirit. At the Great Friday 
morning service of the royal hours, we are liturgically present at the 
foot of the cross with the other disciples, reflecting on the pro¬ 
phetic words that foretold Christ s death. At the Great Friday ves¬ 
pers of the descent from the cross, we participate in the reliving of 
the removal of the body of Christ from the cross and its placement 
in the casket, the “epitaphion.” That night the Holy Saturday 
orthros (morning service) is sung by anticipation. It is as if we were 
present together with the disciples who mourned the dead Christ, a 
kind of “wake” or “viewing” prior to burial. The “Lamentations” 
that are sung are a funeral dirge. The procession of the “epitaphion” 
is the funeral procession of Christ and the placing of the icon of the 
dead Christ on the altar table at the end of the service is the burial of 
his sacred body in the never-before occupied tomb. Holy Saturday 
is a day of anticipation. We call for Christ s resurrection at the di¬ 
vine liturgy, sprinkling flower petals in the Church while the hymn 
“Arise, O Lord ...” is chanted. On Holy Saturday evening we 
gather in anticipation of the resurrection. The resurrection service 
takes place in a darkened Church. The priests appearance at the 
royal gates with a single lighted candle places us liturgically at the 
time and place of the actual resurrection of Christ. Together with 
the apostles and the first disciples, we proclaim the resurrection of 
Christ triumphandy with the joyous and repeated singing of the 
paschal hymn “Christ is risen from the dead, by his death destroy¬ 
ing death, and to those in the tombs, he gives life.” The liturgy 
celebrates the event in a most glorious way. So, one level of under¬ 
standing the preparation given to us by Holy Week for Pascha, is its 
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involvement of us in the events leading up to the resurrection of 
Christ through a sort of participatory liturgical passion play. 

In this context, the bridegroom services, which, although ac¬ 
cording to their rubrics are the matins or orthros (morning) ser¬ 
vices for Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, are currently cele¬ 
brated on the previous evening by anticipation, have a preparatory 
role. In these bridegroom services, the members of the Christian 
community are prepared spiritually to receive the celebration of 
Christs passion and resurrection. 11 These services are based upon 
the metaphorical or symbolic characterization of Christ, in all four 
Gospels, as a bridegroom (Mt 9:15—16; Mk 2:19-20; Lk 5:34-35; 
Jn 3:29). The parable is based on contemporary Jewish marriage 
customs. In the parable of the bridegroom, the five wise and five 
foolish young women, awaiting the return of the bridal party to the 
home of the groom, are contrasted in terms of their alertness and 
readiness to receive the bridegroom upon his return to the house. 
The point of the parable is the need for spiritual watchfulness: 
“Watch therefore, for you know neither the day nor the hour” 
(Mt 25:13). This attentiveness most certainly referred originally to 
waiting for the second coming of Christ. This is expanded by the 
“Bridegroom Services” to attentiveness to the spiritual things of life 
more generally. 

The balance of this case study seeks to identify and characterize 
the ethical elements in the “Bridegroom Services” of Holy Week. 
First, the repeated common elements will be examined, and then 
some of the ethical dimensions unique to the three services will be 
examined separately. 

TV. Ethical Dimensions of the Common Orthros Elements 

In each of the three orthros “Bridegroom Sevices” there are com¬ 
mon elements that can be examined once for all three of the texts. 
These common elements are the opening {ivapgis) at the begin¬ 
ning of the services, and the general dismissal (anoAvais) at the 

11 The remainder of this paragraph is based on a response I gave to “the Religious 
Question Box,” ibid. (April 17, 1992), 4. 
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end of the service. Between these are the hymns known as the 
kathismata, the Gospel lesson, psalm 50 (Septuagint; 51, Hebrew), 
the canon of the day with selected odes each with its eirmos, 
troparia, and katavasia hymns. Included in the canon are the spe¬ 
cial memorial verses for the day, the kontakion, oikos, and 
synaxarion (the commemoration of the saints of the day). The 
canon is followed by the exaposteilarion hymn(s) and the set of 
hymns with verses known as the “Praises” ( Aiuoi ), followed by the 
read doxology and the augmented litany. The aposticha follow, 
consisting of verses and hymns. In this section we will examine 
briefly the three common elements: the opening ( evap£is •), the 
doxology with the augmented litany, and the general dismissal 
(anoXvais )} 2 The common portions of all three orthros services 
are repeated in full in the text of each service. In this section refer¬ 
ences will be made only to the first of these services. The matins of 
Holy Monday are sung on Palm Sunday evening in anticipation. 13 

A. The Beginning of the Orthros 

A strong theme of the first fixed portion of the orthros service is the 
request for forgiveness. Ethically, it is a constant reminder of 
human sinfulness, dependence on God for all good things in life 
and especially of the need of forgiveness. Life is properly lived in 
the context of the ever-present God, as indicated by this prayer said 
by the Priest: 

Glory to you, our God, glory to you. 

O Heavenly King, the Comforter, the Spirit of truth, who is 
ever present, and filling all things, the Treasury of all blessings 
and Giver of life, come and dwell within us; cleanse us from 
every blemish, and save our souls, O Blessed One. 14 

12 The text used in this paper for the bridegroom services is, A i 'Iepeai 'A KoXovOiai 
rtfs' Meya\r\s 'EfiSofidSos Kai rov ndox a ! Greek Orthodox Holy Week & 
Easter Services: A New English Translation. Compiled and Translated by George L. 
Papadeas (South Daytona, FL: Patmos Press, 1996). This translation was selected 
because of its wide distribution and use throughout the English speaking world, es¬ 
pecially in the United States. 

13 Ibid. 3-37. 

14 Ibid. 4. 
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The ethical message drawn from the prayer is that the doing of the 
good is dependent upon ones relationship with God on a personal 
and intimate level. 1 

Throughout the service the Lord’s prayer is repeated three times, 
twice at the beginning and once at the end. The Lord’s prayer includes 
implications of ethical import, including the petition that the Fa¬ 
ther’s kingdom come, that his will be done on earth (presumably 
with the synergy of human beings), the propriety of meeting human 
needs, such as “daily bread,” the obligation to be forgiving of others 
who harm us, and the desire to neutralize the effects of temptations 
to do what is wrong, trusting on God to “deliver us from evil.” Thus, 
speaking from the emotive ethical perspective, things that ought to be 
morally sought for, should conform to the values of the kingdom of God, 
the meeting of human needs, the willingness to be forgiving, the avoid¬ 
ance and struggle against temptations to evil, with assistance from God. 16 

The next element in the beginning portion of the Holy Week 
bridegroom service is the repetition of the psalm 19 (Septuagint; 20, 
Hebrew). It is titled “A Prayer for the King,” and begins with prayers 
for divine protection, strength, acceptance, and help to “fulfill all 
your [God’s] purposes.” It affirms the good consequences of a proper 
relationship with God, among which are positive goods expressed in 
phrases such as: 

He asked life from you, and you gave it to him—length of 
days forever and ever. His glory is great in your salvation; 
honor and majesty you have placed upon him. For you have 
made him most blessed forever; you have made him exceed- 
ingly glad with your presence. For the king trusts in the Lord, 
and through the mercy of the Most High he shall not be 
moved. 17 

15 These themes are repeated frequently. The prayer above is followed by similarly fo¬ 
cused prayers, including: “Holy God, Holy Mighty, Holy Immortal, have mercy on 
us (3 times). Glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; now and 
ever, and to the ages of ages. Amen.”; “All-Holy Trinity, have mercy on us. Lord, 
pardon our sins; Master, forgive our iniquities; O Holy One, visit and heal our infir¬ 
mities, for your Name’s sake. Lord, have mercy. Lord, have mercy. Lord, have 
mercy.” Ibid. 

16 Ibid. 5. 
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The positive emotive values for ethics are life itself, particularly 
long life, honor, joy, long tenure, and stability. These are moral 
goods, their opposites would be evils. 

This is followed by the reading of psalm 20 (Septuagint; 21, 
Hebrew), titled a “A Royal Psalm of Salvation.” Repeating much of 
the same themes, additional values are: answered prayers; “the 
blessings of goodness;” and victory over enemies, who have “in¬ 
tended evil.” 18 Liturgically, these psalms are sung in a somberly 
dark atmosphere as the Priest quietly moves throughout the sanc¬ 
tuary with a small hand censer, censing the iconostasis, the icons 
around the church, and the people. 19 Thus, in spite of the trium¬ 
phant character of the words of the psalms, the tone is subdued, 
implying that the psalms are to be received by the worshipers as re¬ 
ferring to their inner lives. 

In an emotive ethical context, victories over enemies, for exam¬ 
ple, would be understood as successful inner personal struggle with 
temptations and sinful desires. This is also seen in the reader’s 
prayer that follows immediately: “O Lord, save your people, and 
bless your inheritance; grant victory to the faithful against the ad¬ 
versaries, and protect your commonwealth by your cross.” 20 The 
prayer immediately following has a petition for “faithful leaders, 
granting them victories against the adversaries. May they have your 
alliance as a weapon of peace, an invincible trophy.” 21 In addition 
to ideas of victory over enemies materially, spiritually, and morally 
understood, the value of God as an ally in the struggle for peace 
provides another ethical emotive emphasis. 

A political or social ethical set of values is affirmed subsequently 
in a prayer to the Mother of God, the Theotokos. 

O awesome and unfailing protection, all-lauded Theotokos, 
overlook not our supplications; make firm the common¬ 
wealth of the Orthodox; save those, whom you have called to 

17 Ibid. 5-6. 

18 Ibid. 6-7. 

19 Ibid. Rubrics on p. 5. 

20 Ibid. 7. 

21 Ibid. 7-8. 
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govern, and grant them victory from on High, for you did 
bear God, the only blessed one. 22 

The implications of such a prayer for issues of Church-State rela¬ 
tions, political leadership, and the relationship of the Incarnation 
to social ethics are replete with emotive values for those who would 
pray such a hymn. We can’t stop to unpack these here, because our 
purpose is only to point out that liturgy has, indeed, connections 
with numerous ethical concerns. 

The opening {evap&s) continues with the reading of the “Six 
Psalms” (i^ctipaXfios) a permanent fixture of the orthros services. 
These are psalms 3, 37, 62, 87, 102, and 142 (Septuagint; 3, 38, 
63, 88,103,143, Hebrew). The reading of the “Six Psalms” begins 
with the repeated phrases “Glory to God in the Highest, and on 
earth peace, good will to all people. (3 Times)” and “O Lord, open 
my lips, and my mouth shall proclaim your praise. (2 Times)” 23 
The values of “peace,” “good will to all,” and the praise of God are 
thus promoted in the minds and hearts of the worshippers. For rea¬ 
sons of economy, I will only note from the texts of the “Six Psalms” 
some of the words and passages that I consider emotively signifi¬ 
cant in reference to ethical values. 

In psalm 3, for example, we can extract value-laden phrases such 
as, “You, O Lord, are a shield for me,” “the Lord sustained me. I will 
not be afraid.” 24 In psalm 37 (38), 25 we read, “O Lord, do not 
rebuke me in your wrath,” “There is no soundness in my flesh be¬ 
cause ofyour anger, nor any health in my bones because of my sin.” 
Also, “My loved ones and my friends stand aloof from my plague, 
and my relatives stand afar off,” a passage that addresses concern 
for those who are ill and suffering from debilitating diseases, such 
as AIDS. This psalm speaks negatively of enemies who “plan de¬ 
ception all the day long,” who also, “hate me wrongfully,” an emo¬ 
tive condemnation of prejudice and injustice. The positive re- 

22 Ibid. 8. 

23 Ibid. 9. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Ibid. 9-10. 
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sponse to this, however, is “For in you, O Lord, I hope; you will 
hear, O Lord my God,” emotively encouraging behavior of trust in 
God in time of trouble, as the New Testament enjoins, “Do not 
fear, but only believe” (Mk 5:36). 

Psalm 82 (83) 26 is titled “Friendship in God” emphasizing a per¬ 
sonal and intimate relationship with God. It begins “O God, you 
are my God; Early will I seek you; my soul thirsts for you.” Seeking 
after God is emphasized: “I have looked for you in the sanctuary, to 
see your power and your glory.” Those who speak untruths are con¬ 
demned in elementary emotive fashion, “the mouth of those who 
speak lies shall be stopped.” Psalm 87 (88) is titled “The Darkness 
of Death.” 27 It is an agonizing cry to God in the face of near-death, 
but ends with an affirmation of hope, “O Lord, God of my salva¬ 
tion, I have cried out day and night before you. Let my prayer come 
before you; incline your ear to my cry.” For the listener or reader, 
especially in extreme circumstances it models persistence in rela¬ 
tionship with God and commitment like Job. 

Psalm 102 (103) is titled “Praise for mercy and angelic hosts.” 28 
It begins with a call to gratitude to God for all his blessings: “Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits.” Among those 
blessings mentioned are forgiveness, loving-kindness, tender mer¬ 
cies, food, renewed energies, and “righteousness and justice for all 
who are oppressed.” The psalm extols God’s forgiveness and mercy, 
especially for those who remain faithful to him in fulfilling his 
commandments. Thus, psalm 102 affirms that “the mercy of the 
Lord is everlasting to everlasting on those who fear him, and his 
righteousness to children’s children, to such as keep his covenant, 
and to those who remember his commandments to do them.” The 
emotive ethical dimensions of such phrases, even though not cast 
in deontological form, certainly convey normative values, remem¬ 
bering and following God’s commandments. 

The last of the “Six Psalms,” psalm 142 (143), 29 is titled in the li- 

26 Ibid. 11. 

27 Ibid. 12-13. 

28 Ibid. 13-14. 

29 Ibid. 14. 
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turgical text, “Waiting in Dar kn ess for the Light.” Mentioned in 
this psalm are the ethically relevant values of God’s righteousness, 
human sin and unrighteousness, the searching for God (“my soul 
longs for you like a thirsty land”), Gods loving-kindness, human 
trust in God, and the appeal, “cause me to know the way in which I 
should walk, for I lift up my soul to you. Deliver me, O Lord from 
my enemies; in you I take shelter. Teach me to do your will, for you 
are my God; your Spirit is good. Lead me in the land of upright¬ 
ness.” Clearly there are moral implications here. 

Following the reading of the “Six Psalms” are the “Peace Peti¬ 
tions” {Elprinted)} 0 Included in these theme-based requests for 
the congregation to pray for specific values are the following: 
“peace from above,” “salvation,” “peace of the whole world,” 
ecclesial stability, unity among all people, that those who worship 
do so “with faith, reverence and the fear of God.” The “Peace 
Litany” enjoins prayers for hierarchs, presbyters and deacons, po¬ 
litical and civil authorities, urban and rural life, all faithful believ¬ 
ers, “for temperate weather, for the abundance of the fruits of the 
earth, and for peaceful times,” for travelers, the sick and suffering, 
for the imprisoned, and “For our deliverance from all tribulation, 
wrath, danger, and necessity.” When viewed as the affirmation of 
values, or as is the case in the final petition, avoidance of evils, we 
see a wide range of emotively effective concerns that are easily 
translated into norms to be pursued or behaviors and attitudes to 
be avoided. Praying for such things, effectively promotes them as 
ethically desirable values that ought to be pursued, or negative 
values that ought to be repudiated, for one’s self and for others. Just 
one of these petitions could be the foundation for the development 
of full paragraphs or even articles of ethical discourse. 

In the place of the ordinary dismissal hymn, a special “Bride¬ 
groom Dismissal Hymn” is sung in each of the three bridegroom 
orthros services that both explains the common name ascribed to 
them, and sets the tone for each. On the first night, Palm Sunday 
evening, the hymn is sung as a procession is conducted throughout 

30 Ibid. 15-16. 
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the darkened Church (from the altar area through the main church 
into the narthex and back to the front of the church to a stand in 
front of the iconostasis). The priest, escorted by acolytes and often 
by the cantors, carries an icon having the “Ecce Homo” theme. 31 
Four verses are chanted in a monotone, where the values of seeking 
God, God’s commandments as light, the need to learn righteous¬ 
ness, opposition to evil and vaingloriousness, are affirmed. 32 From 
the perspective of this study, the hymn, based on the parable of the 
bridegroom (Mat 25:1-13), is a powerful emotive document. It 
tells of a bridegroom who returns to his home with his bride and 
the bridal party “in the middle of the night.” Some of the young 
women greeted him with lighted lamps, as was the custom, but 
others, unprepared, were off buying additional oil, and were re¬ 
fused entry into the marriage celebration subsequently. The hymn 
sung three times solemnly and prominently, is as follows: 

Behold the Bridegroom comes in the midst of the night; and 
blessed is the servant, whom he shall find vigilant; and un¬ 
worthy is he, whom he shall find heedless. Beware, therefore, 

O my soul, that you will not be overcome by sleep, lest you be 
given up to death, and be shut out from the kingdom. 
Wherefore, rouse yourself, crying out: “Holy, holy, holy are 

you, our God, through the protection of the heavenly hosts 

”33 

save us. 

Themes of moral and spiritual vigilance, worthiness and unworthi¬ 
ness, sloth, Kingdom values, reference to spiritual death, an appeal 
to personal responsibility to orienting one’s life toward the Holy, 
and other values and disvalues are lifted up in this hymn. There are 


31 It is, however, called the “Icon of the Bridegroom,” clearly connecting the prepara¬ 
tion of the bridegroom services with the events and messages of the passion events. 

32 The text of these verses is: 

1: From the early night-watch my spirit seeks you, O Lord, for your command¬ 
ments are a light on the earth. ( Chanted) Alleluia. Alleluia. Alleluia. 

2: Learn righteousness, you, who dwell upon earth. ( Chanted) Alleluia. Alleluia. 
Alleluia. 

3: Envy shall seize upon an untaught people, and now fire shall consume the adver¬ 
saries. ( Chanted) Alleluia. Alleluia. Alleluia. 

33 Ibid. 17. 
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direct normative statements, such as “Beware, O my soul” and 
“rouse yourself,” in the hymn. The Church has expanded the appli¬ 
cation of the parable from eschatological preparedness to that of a 
life style characteristic of alertness ( iyprjyopais) to the spiritual 
and moral life. 

b. The Doxology and Augmented Litany 

The second common part consists of the doxology and the aug¬ 
mented litany, 34 followed by the particular aposticha hymns for the 
day. The doxology is extremely rich in ethically related concepts. 35 
Here are just a few of the words and phrases from the doxology 36 
that could be seen as having emotive ethical implications: “on earth 
peace, good will to all people,” “Lamb of God, Son of the Father, 
who takes away the sin of the world, have mercy on us,” “You alone 
are holy, you alone are Lord, Jesus Christ,” “Lord, to you I have 
fled; teach me to do your will, for you are my God. For with you is 
the source of life, and in your light we shall see light.” And highly 
applicable to our concern is the passage “Blessed are you, O Lord, 
teach me your statutes (SiKauifiara lov , e.g. “your righteous com¬ 
mandments”), which continues with these relevant petitions: 
“Blessed are you, O Master, grant me understanding of your stat¬ 
utes. Blessed are you, O Holy One, enlighten me with your 
statutes.” 

The augmented litany follows. 37 Here there are more phrases 
and words that can be understood as having emotive ethical con¬ 
tent. The response here, to each petition is, significantly, “Grant 
this O Lord.” Among the values lifted up for prayer are: “That this 
whole day may be perfect, holy, peaceful, and sinless,” “an angel of 
peace, a faithful guide,” “the forgiveness and remission of our sins 
and transgressions,” “things that are good and profitable unto our 
souls, and for peace in the world,” “that we may complete the re- 

34 Ibid. 29-32. 

35 See my article, “Theology of the Sacrament of Holy Confession,” Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review, 19 (1974), 177-201. 

36 Papadeas, Holy Week and Easter , Ibid. 30. 

37 Ibid. 31. 
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mainder of our lives in peace and penitence,” and “for a good ac¬ 
count at the awesome judgment-seat of Christ.” The litany ends 
with this significant petition, whose normative dimension is quite 
evident, “let us commend (rrapaddpeda, also translated as “let us 
commit”) ourselves, and one another, and all our life to Christ, our 
God. 

c. Ending of Orthros 

The final element of the fixed portion of the bridegroom orthros 
service is what we have described as the “Ending of the Orthros.” It 
begins with the prayer: “It is good to confess to the Lord, and to 
sing praises to your Name, O Most High.” Subsequendy the ordi¬ 
nary “trisagion prayers” for forgiveness and healing are read fol¬ 
lowed by the Lords prayer. 38 After the kontakion hymn for the day 
is read, the priest follows with a prayer 39 that calls for support for 
faithful political and civic leaders, the up building of the faithful, 
peace among nations and the whole world, protection for the local 
church and city, commemoration of departed parents and fellow 
Christians, appealing to God’s goodness and love. 40 All of these af¬ 
firmations coalesce to form a normative body of values, from polit¬ 
ical and civic concerns, peace and war issues, conflict situations, 
family and ecclesial relationships, and the ethical ultimacy of Gods 
goodness. 

The final fixed element of the orthros services of the bride¬ 
groom, common also to Lenten services in general is the prayer of 
St Ephraim the Syrian, said usually with fervent bowing or prostra- 

38 The Trisagion Prayers begin thus: “Holy God, Holy Mighty, Holy Immortal, have 
mercy on us. (3 Times); Glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
now and ever, and to the ages of ages. Amen. All-Holy Trinity, have mercy on us. 
Lord, pardon our sins; Master, forgive our iniquities. O Holy One, visit and heal 
our infirmities, for your Name’s sake. Lord, have mercy. Lord, have mercy. Lord, 
have mercy. (3).” Ibid. 34. 

39 Ibid. 35. 

40 The text is: “O Heavenly King, strengthen our faithful Leaders; edify the faith, pac¬ 
ify the nations, grant peace to the world; protect this holy church and city; place our 
departed parents and brethren in the dwellings of the just; and in your goodness and 
mercy receive us also in repentance and confession as a good and loving Lord.” Ibid. 
35-36. 
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tions and making the sign of the cross. Note the ethically relevant 
mention of both vices and virtues in it. 

O Lord and Master of my life, deliver me from the spirit of in¬ 
dolence, meddling, vain ambition, and idle talk. 

Grant to me, your servant, the spirit of prudence, humility, 
patience, and love. 

Yea, Lord and King; grant me, that I may see my own faults, 
and to not judge my brother, for you are blessed to the Ages of 
Ages. Amen. 

This lenten prayer is an integral reflection of the Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian call to spiritual and moral struggle and exercise for spiritual 
growth toward God-likeness, divinization or deosais', the Ortho¬ 
dox Christian dimensions of the saved and redeemed life in Christ. 

V. Some Ethical Dimension of the Palm Sunday Evening Service 
(Orthros of Holy Moday) 

It would be tedious and too lengthy to go through all of the special 
hymns for each of the three orthros services, since much of the 
same material already covered would illustrate the emotive ethical 
dimensions of the three services. I propose in this and the following 
two sections to focus on the distinctive themes of the three bride¬ 
groom orthros services. In the case of these services the hymn, “Be¬ 
hold the Bridegroom comes in the middle of the night . . .” 
emphasizing spiritual and moral alertness (eypfiYOpCK^ serves as 
the dismissal hymn for the service. In that sense, it provides a major 
overarching theme for all of the three orthros services. 

The specific theme for each of the three services is expressed in 
the kontakion hymn of each of the days. The kontakion is sung 
early in the service and again just prior to its close. The kontakion 
picks up themes from the Gospel reading of each of the services. 
The various hymns, such as the “Praises” and the aposticha then 
expand and develop the theme, but with many other worship ele¬ 
ments interspersed among them. In this and the following two sec¬ 
tions, the purpose will be to illustrate the ethically distinctive di¬ 
mensions that characterize each of the three bridegroom orthros 
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services. No effort will be made to document every possible refer¬ 
ence to our subject matter. 

The kontakion hymn for the bridegroom orthros of Holy 
Monday morning, sung by anticipation on Palm Sunday night 
summarizes the theme for the day: 

Jacob lamented the loss of Joseph, but his noble son was 
seated in a chariot and honored as a king; for when he refused 
to be enslaved by the fascinations of the Egyptian woman, he 
was in turn glorified by him, who beholds the hearts of men, 
and bestows an incorruptible crown. 

The focus, thus, is on Josephs refusal “to be enslaved by the fascina¬ 
tions of the Egyptian woman,” as described in the seductive en¬ 
counter of Potiphar’s wife with Joseph in Genesis 39:6—19. In 
short, Joseph is presented as a model for Christian struggle against 
temptation and sin and spiritual exercise for growing in goodness 
and righteousness, e.g. spiritual and moral struggle (dywua) and 
exercise (ctafcrjcns). 

Thus, various elements of the service build on this, together 
with other themes. A counter-theme, closely allied to the “avoid¬ 
ance of evil” embodied in Josephs avoidance of sin is Jesus’ cursing 
of the barren fig tree, which is included in the Gospel reading. The 
synaxarion 41 includes a notice of the commemorations of the day. 
In it we hear: “On Holy and Great Monday we commemorate the 
blessed and noble Joseph; also the cursing and withering of the 
fruitless fig tree.” Similarly, the oikos pronounces, that “Joseph, 
though enslaved in body, preserved his soul in freedom” and that 
Christ s enemies are “compared by Christ to the fig tree, devoid of 
spiritual fruits, and he withers it with a curse,” adding an impera¬ 
tive, “Let us flee from a similar fate.” 

The Gospel reading for the service is from Matthew 21:18-43, 42 
includes several other themes mostly focused on doing good and 
avoiding evil, in addition to the fig tree account. Among these are: 
the passages regarding faith moving mountains; the challenge to 

41 Ibid. 24-25. 

42 Ibid. 19-22. 
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the chief priests and elders on why they did not believe in John the 
Baptist; the parable of the two sons, one of whom said he would go 
to work in the father’s vineyard, but did not and the other who said 
he would not go, but eventually did. The common theme is doing 
or not doing good in practice. 

The kathismata hymns 43 for the service remind the worshipers 
that this is a Holy Week service that points to Christ’s voluntary 
sacrifice for the salvation of humanity, “for Christ, of his goodness, 
draws near to his sufferings. He who holds all things in his hand, 
condescends to be raised up on the cross, that he may save 
mankind.” Jesus’ goodness, suffering, sacrifice, and condescension 
for the good of humanity becomes a positive model for his 
followers. 

The first ode of the canon invites the congregation to “sing to 
the Lord” invoking the command of God which led Israel through 
the red sea. 44 The eirmos of the ode instructs, “Let us sing to the 
Lord, who by his divine command dried up the impassable and 
raging sea, and led the people of Israel to pass through on foot; for 
gloriously he has been glorified.” 45 The troparia hymns of the first 
ode highlight the incarnation of Jesus Christ, especially his “ineffa¬ 
ble condescension,” and his humility, which “he showed this to his 
disciples.” Similarly, another troparion speaks of Jesus’ ministry as 
a service to “impoverished Adam” presenting Christ as saying, “I 
... lay down my life for his ransom.” 46 Understood in an emotive 
ethical mode, the passages invite imitation: concern for those in 
need, and sacrifice for the well-being of others. 

The kontakion, referring to Josesph’s refusal “to be enslaved by 
the fascinations of the Egyptian woman,” is read again. The oikos 
that follows is rhetorically more direct: 

Let us now add our lamentation, and let us shed our tears 
with those of Jacob, bewailing (the loss of) Joseph, his memo¬ 
rable and wise son. For Joseph, though enslaved in body, pre- 

43 Ibid. 18. 

44 The first ode, second Tone. 

45 Ibid. 23. 

46 Ibid. 
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served his soul in freedom, becoming lord over all Egypt. For 
God grants his servants an incorruptible crown. 47 

Projecting the preservation of ones “soul in freedom” as a high 
value, which is rewarded by God with an “incorruptible crown,” 
has a clear emotive dimension to it, calling for similar behavior on 
the part of the worshipper. So the commemoration of Joseph and 
“the withering of the fruitless fig tree” in the synaxarion both em¬ 
phasize the struggle gainst evil {dydva) and the exercise of doing 
the good (i duKTjcns ■). 

In the eighth ode, the three holy youths in the fiery furnace are 
brought to mind. “The fire,” the eirmos hymn sings, “withdrew in 
fear before the spotless souls and bodies of the holy children,” and 
as it did, or better, because of it, “the singing of an everlasting hymn 
was chanted: ‘Praise the Lord all his works, and exalt him to all 
ages!” 49 The eighth ode also includes a hymn that is overtly norma¬ 
tive, Christ instructing his disciples, on how to behave toward each 
other by keeping the commandments, maintaining mutual peace 
and practicing humility. The text of the hymn says. 

Approaching his passion, the Savior said to his friends: all 
shall know that you are my disciples, if you keep my com¬ 
mandments. Be at peace with one another, and with all; 
thinking humbly, you will be exalted; and knowing me as 
Lord, sing praises and exalt unto all ages! 50 

This is followed by another hymn that labels the selfish exercise of 
power over others as a form of tyranny, calling for humble service of 
others, rather than dominion over them, reflecting passages in 
Mark 10:43—54 and Matthew 20:26—28: 

47 Ibid. 24-25. 

48 The first sentence in the reading of the synaxarion is “On Holy and Great Monday 
we commemorate the blessed and noble Joseph; also the cursing and withering of 
the fruitless fig tree.” 

49 The eighth ode, second tone. “The sweeping fire fed with endless fuel, withdrew in 
fear before the spotless souls and bodies of the holy children; and as the ceaseless 
flame diminished, the singing of an everlasting hymn was chanted: ‘Praise the Lord 
all his works, and exalt him to all ages!*” 

50 Ibid. 25-26. 
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Let the power of your fellow men be different from the do¬ 
minion of the Gentiles; their selfish will is not my lot, but a 
tyranny. He then, who would be first among you, let him be 
the last of all; and knowing me as Lord, sing praises and exalt 
unto all ages. 51 

In the ninth ode of the canon, the congregation is admonished 
to “Cast away the impurity of human passions, and obtain a wise 
understanding, worthy of the divine kingdom.” Also, Jesus pres¬ 
ents himself as a model for his disciples to follow, in the ways of hu¬ 
mility and self-sacrifice, saying ‘“Looking unto me,’ said the Lord 
to his disciples, ‘be not high-minded, but condescend to men of 
humility; my cup which I drink, drink of it, that you may be glori¬ 
ous with me in the kingdom of the Father.’” 52 

The exaposteilarion hymn reflects the general bridegroom 
theme, highlighting the spiritual and moral unworthiness, obvi¬ 
ously inspired by the parable of the wedding banquet in Matthew 
22, and the admonition there that “many are called, but few 
chosen.” 53 

I see your bridal chamber adorned, O my Savior, and I have 
no wedding garment, that I may enter therein; O Giver of 
light, make radiant the vesture of my soul, and save me. (3 
Times). 54 

The implication is that virtue is not merely an accomplishment of per¬ 
sonal spiritual and moral struggle and exercise, but even more impor- 
tandy, the outcome of grace: “make radiant the vesture of my soul.” 

51 Ibid. 26. 

52 he ninth ode, second tone, ibid. 27. 

53 The full biblical text is: “‘Go therefore to the thoroughfares, and invite to the mar¬ 
riage feast as many as you find.* And those servants went out into the streets and 
gathered all whom they found, both bad and good; so the wedding hall was filled 
with guests. But when the king came in to look at the guests, he saw there a man who 
had no wedding garment; and he said to him, ‘Friend, how did you get in here with¬ 
out a wedding garment?’ And he was speechless. Then the king said to the atten¬ 
dants, ‘Bind him hand and foot, and cast him into the outer darkness; there men will 
weep and gnash their teeth.* For many are called, but few are chosen” (Mat 22:9- 
14). 

54 Holy Week and Easter , 28. 
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The set of hymns, known as the “Praises,” (Aivoi) refers to 
Christs foretelling of his crucifixion. Among its hymns one that 
has a invitation to the worshippers to share spiritually and morally 
in Jesus’ crucifixion: 

As the Lord was going to his voluntary passion, he was saying 
to his apostles on the way: Behold, we are going up to Jerusa¬ 
lem, and the Son of Man shall be delivered up, as it is written 
of him. Come therefore, and let us accompany him, with pu¬ 
rified minds, and let us be crucified with him, and for his sake 
mortify the pleasures of this life, that we may also live with 
him, and hear him declaring: No longer do I go to the earthly 
Jerusalem to suffer, but I go to my Father, and your Father; to 
my God and your God. And I will raise you up with me to the 
upper Jerusalem, in the kingdom of heaven . 55 

Lifted up from an emotive ethical perspective are virtues such as 
imitating Christ, sharing in his suffering of injustice, maintaining 
“purified minds,” and reducing hedonistic desires. 

Following the doxology, the aposticha hymns for the service are 
sung. Among passages of interest to our inquiry is another exhorta¬ 
tion to simplicity of life, humility and sacrificial service to others, 
through the moral imitation of Christ. The hymn is based on the 
injunctions of Jesus to his disciples in Mark 9:35 and 10:42-45, 
and Matthew 20:25-28 to be humble: “And he sat down and called 
the twelve; and he said to them, ‘If any one would be first, he must 
be last of all and servant of all’” (Mk 9:35). 56 

The emotive ethical call to strive to live Christ-like lives of 
divinization is powerfully articulated in the following hymn: 

Lord, when you were instructing your own disciples to think 
perfect thoughts, you told them not to be like the Gentiles, 

55 Ibid. 28-29. 

56 “And Jesus called them to him and said to them, ‘You know that those who are sup¬ 
posed to rule over the Gentiles lord it over them, and their great men exercise au¬ 
thority over them. But it shall not be so among you; but whoever would be great 
among you must be your servant, and whoever would be first among you must be 
slave of all. For the Son of Man also came not to be served but to serve, and to give 
his life as a ransom for many 1 ” (Mk 10:42-45, and Mat 20:25-28). 
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exercising authority over the weakest. You said: “It shall not 
be so with you, my disciples, for I am of my own will, poor. 
Therefore he who would be first among you let him be the 
servant of all; the one who rules, as the one being ruled; and 
the one who is preferred as the least of all. For I have come to 
serve the impoverished Adam, and to give my life as a ransom 
for the many, who cry out to me: ‘Glory to you .” 57 

As the service comes to an end, the hymns once again recall the 
themes of the unfruitful fig tree and the virtuous Joseph. One brief 
hymn exhorts reflection and action in terms of good works: 
“Fearing a similar sentence to that of the fruitless fig tree, brethren, 
let us bring forth fruits worthy of repentance to Christ, who be¬ 
stows on us great mercy” 58 Another of the aposticha hymns, serves 
to conclude this section. In it emotive overtones seek to convey the 
demonic influence on Potiphar s wife and the virtue of Joseph, the 
whole being cast as a replay of the Garden of Eden story: 

The serpent finding the Egyptian woman as a second Eve, 
hastened through words of flattery to cause the downfall of 
Joseph; but he leaving his garment, fled from sin; and being 
naked, felt unashamed, even as the first-created before the 
disobedience. By his intercessions, O Christ, have mercy on 
us. 59 

Here, flattery is a demonic device to be avoided; fleeing from sin is 
an act of virtue, moral evaluation is based on inner dispositions and 
not upon external circumstance, and Joseph is seen as a model of 
prelapsarian human behavior. Those who attend to the text of the 
hymn receive a powerful moral message. 

VI. Some Ethical Dimension of the Holy Monday Evening 
Service (Orthros of Holy Tuesday) 

The Synaxarion for the bridegroom orthros of Holy Tuesday an¬ 
nounces the general theme of the service: “On this Holy and Great 
Tuesday we make remembrance of the parable on the ten virgins 

57 Holy Week and Easter, 33. 

58 Ibid. 33- 

59 Ibid. 34. 
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from the Holy Gospel.” However, an analysis of the hymns specific 
to this day focuses on our dispositions and actions as they impact 
on our inclusion or exclusion from the kingdom of God in eternity. 
In the metaphor of the parable of the bridegroom, entry or ostra¬ 
cism from the kingdom is sharing in the life, or being banished 
from the bridal chamber. So, as another verse of the synaxarion 
puts it, “O Bridegroom Christ, number us with the prudent vir¬ 
gins; and including us in your chosen flock, have mercy on us. 
Amen.” 60 

In this context, the somber tone of the hymn common to all 
three bridegroom services takes on added meaning when it warns 
that Christ will return to judge humanity, “in the midst of the 
night.” Those servants who are vigilant in doing good and avoiding 
evil will be “blessed.” But, “unworthy is the one, whom he shall 
find heedless.” The normative instruction is sharply given: 
“Beware, therefore, O my soul, not to be borne down with sleep, 
lest you be given up to death, and be shut out of the kingdom. 
Wherefore, rouse yourself crying out: “Holy, holy, holy are you, 
our God.” 61 

The exhortative and emotive language is particularly pro¬ 
nounced in the kathismata. Thus, one of them speaks quite 
deontologically calling for love for Christ, striving for virtuous 
living and authentic faith, while offering the reward of eternal life 
for those who live in this manner: 

Brethren, let us love the Bridegroom, and prepare our lamps 
with care, shining in virtues and tme faith; that, like the pru¬ 
dent virgins of the Lord, we may be ready to enter with him 
into the wedding feast; for the Bridegroom, as God, bestows a 
gift to all, the incorruptible crown. 2 

Similarly, the betrayal of Judas, fostered by the envy of Jesus’ ene¬ 
mies, is condemned, which in the emotive mode proscribes such 
perfidy. The hymn concludes with the appeal, “O Lord, save our 

60 Ibid. 60. 

61 Ibid. 51. 

62 Ibid. 52. 
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souls from this condemnation.” 63 The congregation is led to recoil 
from the behavior of Judas. Another of these hymns, attributes the 
vice of avarice to Judas and describes the consequences of his be¬ 
trayal: “...he falls from the light and receives the darkness; he 
agrees to the terms, and sells the priceless One. Wherefore he, most 
wretched of men, finds a noose and a horrible death, the reward for 
his deed.” The hymn engages the congregation as it concludes, ap¬ 
pealing to the opposite virtue of heartfelt loyalty to the Lord in this 
appeal: “O Christ our God, deliver us from his lot, granting remis¬ 
sion of sins to those, who compassionately observe your holy pas¬ 
sion.” 64 The hymn drives a wedge between Judas’ behavior, which 
ends by exclusion from the kingdom, and the worshippers’ escape 
from the consequences of his unethical behavior. 

The Gospel reading is long, from two chapters of Matthew 
(22:15-46; 23:1-39). The first part speaks of the planning of the 
Pharisees to “entangle (Jesus) in his talk.” The pericope deals with 
the paying of taxes to Caesar and Jesus’ well-crafted response; the 
discussion with the Sadducees about the resurrection and the story 
of the woman who was widowed seven times, and Jesus’ answer 
about marriage in the Kingdom. It then deals with the lawyer who 
asks about the greatest commandment in the law, and Jesus’ re¬ 
sponse that it is love for God and love for neighbor. This is followed 
by Jesus’ injunction to the people to do what the Scribes and Phari¬ 
sees tell them to do, adding however, “but do not do according to 
their works; for they say, and do not do,” and what they do, they do 
hypocritically, for their motivation is hypocritical, since “all their 
works they do to be seen by men.” Jesus follows this by an appeal to 
loyalty to himself and to humble service to others. The balance of 
the reading excoriates the Scribes and the Pharisees in that biting 
series of condemnations, each of which begins, “Woe to you, 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!” The Gospel reading, in short, 
has been selected for this service to emphasize strongly ethical 
teachings, dealing with intentions and motives, fidelity, love, the 

63 Ibid. 

64 Ibid. 
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avoidance of hypocrisy, the “weightier things of the law: justice, 
mercy and faith,” and the avoidance “of extortion” and self- 
indulgence. 65 

The selection of this passage with its powerful confrontational 
character, places a sharp line of demarcation between dispositions 
and behaviors that are appropriate to living in the kingdom, and 
those that sharply contrast with it. It is an admirable selection, es¬ 
pecially for the theme of service, which emphasizes attitudes and 
actions that conform to the values of the kingdom and those that 
do not. 

The kontakion and oikos bring attentiveness to right and wrong 
behavior and motivation sharply to the fore in the face of the end of 
life and the final judgment connects them with the parable of the 
fig tree. The kontakion has us say to ourselves: 

Having realized, O my soul, the hour of the end, and remem¬ 
bering the cutting down of the fig tree, work therefore most 
diligently, O wretched soul, with the talent, which has been 
given to you, in vigilance and crying aloud: “May we not re¬ 
main outside the bridal chamber of Christ.” 

Similarly, the oikos has us chastise ourselves for our inappropriate 
behavior and misplaced values: 

Why are you heedless, O my miserable soul? Why do you in¬ 
opportunely imagine vain cares? Why do you occupy yourself 
with that, which flows away? The last hour is at hand, and we 
shall shordy be parted from earthly things. Therefore rouse 
yourself and cry out: “I have sinned against you, my Savior; 
do not cut me down like the unfruitful fig tree; but as the 
merciful Christ, have pity on me, for with fear I cry out: ‘May 
we not remain outside the bridal chamber of Christ.’” 66 

In the eighth ode of the canon, numerous ethical emotive 
images are presented, such as the example of the three youths in the 
fiery furnace who “were not obedient to the decree of the tyrant.” 
Another hymn of the canon, calls “Let us cast off slothfulness, and 

65 Ibid. 53-58. 

66 Ibid. 60. 
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with bright lamps let us meet Christ,” while another enjoins, “May 
the oil of fellowship in the vessels of our soul be sufficient, lest in 
going to make the purchase we miss the reward,” and another af¬ 
firms that, “All have received equal grace from God; increase ac¬ 
cordingly the talent given to you with the help of Christ.” 67 

Two hymns deserve quoting in their entirety from the aposticha 
of the bridegroom service of Holy Tuesday, in which the major 
theme of moral and spiritual preparedness for entry into the re¬ 
wards of the kingdom draws upon the parable of the talents (Mat 
25:14-30). It is a call for activity and work for the kingdom 
through the exercise of a stewardship of our God-given talents: 

Come, you faithful, let us eagerly work for the Master, for he 
distributes his wealth to his servants; accordingly then, let us 
increase the talent of grace. Let one, be graced with wisdom 
through good works; let another, celebrate a service of splen¬ 
dor; let another, faithful to the word communicate this to the 
uninstructed; and yet another, distribute wealth to the poor; 
for thus, we shall increase what is entrusted to us, and as faith¬ 
ful stewards of his grace, we may be worthy of the Masters 
joy. Of this, deem us worthy, O loving Christ, our God. 68 

In another of the hymns of the aposticha, the responsibility for 
Christian charity, “talents” now more specifically referring to fi¬ 
nancial resources, is made normative: 

Behold O my soul! The Master entrusts to you a talent. Re¬ 
ceive the gift with fear; lend to him who gave it; distribute to 
the poor, and gain the Lord as a Friend; that you may stand on 
his right, when he comes in glory, and hear his blessed voice: 
“Enter O servant, into the joy of your Lord!” In your great 
mercy, O Savior, deem me, who has strayed, worthy of this 


67 Ibid. 62. 

68 Ibid. 67. 

69 Ibid. 68. 
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VII. Some Ethic Dimension of the Holy Tuesday Evening Service 
(Orthros of Holy Wednesday) 

The Holy Tuesday evening bridegroom service, which is actually 
the orthros/matins for Holy Wednesday morning is by far the most 
well-attended of the three bridegroom services. The general theme 
of preparation for the coming of the Lord to judge the world is con¬ 
tinued. The thread of the evil of Judas’ disloyalty and betrayal is 
now, however, contrasted with the repentance of the woman who 
anointed the feet of Jesus with precious myrrh, and wiped them 
with her hair, as described in Matthew 26:6-16, Mark 14:3-11, 
and John 12:1-8. In the service, it is presumed that she, until the 
moment of her repentance was a harlot. In each description, the act 
of the repentant woman is brought into contrast with the greed and 
betrayal of Judas. 

Thus, the two distinctive characteristics of this bridegroom 
orthros are, on the one hand, the development of the dissimilarity 
between the two chief actors of this story. Judas’ betrayal and dis¬ 
loyalty is condemned; the woman’s heartfelt repentance is graphi¬ 
cally described and praised. From the perspective of Christian 
ethics, especially with the ideas of spiritual struggle (aycova) 
against the evil passions, and moral exercise (aaKTjais) to grow in 
God-likeness as the essence of the life in Christ, the hymns present 
an emotive ethical model to the worshipper. The disloyalty and 
spiritual and moral depravity because of the passion of greed in 
Judas, is to be avoided and rejected by the Christian. The repen¬ 
tance, devotion, and sacrifice of the repentant woman is a positive 
model for the Christian. Repentance is essential to the ongoing 
process of growth toward God-likeness, which the Orthodox call 
divinization, or Oecocns. 

Repentance is, of course, more than an ethical category, but it 
includes ethical dimensions. 70 For evil to be avoided and good to 
be done, there is need for human beings to possess knowledge and 

70 The remainder of this paragraph comes from my work. Toward Transfigured Life: 

The Theoria of Eastern Orthodox Ethics (Minneapolis, MN: Light & Life, 1983), 

244-45. 
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understanding, and the discernment of good and evil, as well as 
self-determination. The chief knowledge is to recognize that evil 
and sin arise from our separation from God. Avoiding evil means, 
by definition, that we bridge the gap between God and ourselves. 
This requires a two-fold act on the part of the person who would 
avoid evil, the commitment to God and the desire to submit to his 
will on the one hand, and repentance for evil and sin, on the other. 
We must be converted to God. Conversion to God means that our 
will denies the world and takes up a single stance: orientation 
toward God. What is the world that we should deny it? St Isaiah the 
Syrian responds: “The World is an inclusive name which is identi¬ 
fied with the passions.” The world, that is, the passions, make 
human beings distant from God; they create a situation of 
brokenness and of scattering. The soul finds itself wandering out¬ 
side of itself. The denial of the world, then, is a return of the soul to 
its true self. It is a self-gathering, a restoration of our spiritual exis¬ 
tence, which turns back to be united with God. Conversion, as de¬ 
scribed above is an act of will, “a continuous effort by our will, seek¬ 
ing to keep us continually facing in Gods direction.” An extension 
and necessary aspect of this act of continuous conversion is the re¬ 
jection of our sins and evil deeds. This is called repentance. In fact, 
it is difficult to separate our turning toward God, the source of all 
good, and our rejection of evil. 

The contrast between the intentions, motivations, and behavior 
of Judas and those of the repentant woman is drawn dramatically. 
On the one hand, a hymn of the kathismata declares, “The deceit¬ 
ful Judas, in his love for money, set out cunningly to betray you, O 
Lord, the Treasure of life.” 71 While on the other hand, the sincere 
repentance of the woman is extolled: 

The harlot, in her grief, called out to you, O compassionate 
Lord, and fervently dried your sacred feet with the hair of her 
head; and from the depths of her heart she groaned: “Cast me 
not out, neither abhor me, O my God; but receive me in my 
repentance and save me, for you alone are Merciful.” 72 

71 Holy Week and Easter, Ibid. 87. 
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The comparison is drawn strikingly in one of the katavasia hymns: 

The harlot came to you, O Merciful Lord, pouring out on 
your feet myrrh, mixed with her tears, and was redeemed of 
her vices at your command; but your ungrateful disciple, 
though he breathed your grace, rejected it, and becoming 
mixed in the filthy mire, he sells you in his greed. O Christ, 
glory to your compassion. 73 

The Gospel reading is from John 12:17-50. Among the themes of 
this reading are some ethically relevant passages that refer to 
Christ’s own steadfastness in obedience to his Father, Christ’s status 
as servant, and that of his followers. 74 This is followed 75 by a decla¬ 
ration of the condemnation of evil in the world, and a prediction 
that “the ruler of this world will be cast out,” and that Jesus’ follow¬ 
ers are to not walk in darkness, but are to become “sons of light.” 
There is also a criticism not only of those who did not believe in 
Christ by way of a quotation from Isaiah, but also of some of the 
rulers who did believe in Christ, but did not declare it, “lest they 
should be put out of the synagogue; for they loved the praise of 
men more than the praise of God.” The passage contrasts the light 
of Christ with the moral and spiritual darkness of the world. The 
passage pronounces an eschatological note, speaking of those who 
will be condemned “in the last day.” It ends with Jesus’ affirmation, 
“I know that (the Father’s) command is everlasting life.” 76 This se¬ 
lection fits remarkably well in the liturgical context that begins 
with strong contrasts between the motives, intents, and behaviors 
of Judas, reflecting the evil passions and the return to the light of 
moral regeneration by the repentant woman. 

This is then personalized for the worshipper in the third ode of 
canon, where the hymn is cast in the first person singular: 

You have edified me on the rock of faith. You have opened 
wide my mouth against my enemies; for my spirit has re- 

72 Ibid. 

73 Ibid. 

74 Ibid. 88. 

75 Ibid. 89. 

76 Ibid. 91. 
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joiced in singing: “There is none holy as our God, and there is 
none righteous, save you, O Lord. 7 ' 

Several of the canon hymns connect the service with the obser¬ 
vances that will follow in Holy Week, in particular the condemna¬ 
tion of Jesus by the Sanhedrin who are characterized as “lawless 
men.” who are assembled “in a perverse manner,” in a “God¬ 
fighting spirit, to put to death as inexpedient the righteous Christ.” 
Here again, the rhetoric is confrontational, accenting vice on the 
one side and righteousness on the other. 78 

Similarly, the eirmos and katavasia hymns of the third ode of the 
canon accents the conflict between the committed believer and 
those who embody evil: 

You have edified me on the rock of faith. You have opened 
wide my mouth against my enemies; for my spirit has re¬ 
joiced in singing: “There is none holy as our God, and there is 
none righteous, save you, O Lord.” 79 

The balance of the service focuses on the depth of repentance of the 
harlot, once again, personalizing the rejection of the sinful and im¬ 
moral life and the struggle to overcome it, with all its difficulties in 
the ever-continuous process of growth toward God-likeness. The 
kontakion and the oikos read for this day dramatically involve the 
worshipper in acts of confession and repentance. The kontakion 
has each present say: 

I have transgressed, O Master, more than the harlot, but I 
have not offered you a shower of tears; praying though, in si¬ 
lence, I fall down before you with fervor, kissing your sacred 
feet, that you will forgive my debts, as I cry out to you, “O 
Savior, deliver me from the filth of my evil deeds.” 80 

The sense of moral and spiritual struggle in a spirit of repentance 
is highlighted by the oikos praising the repentant woman, but 
charges the self as not changing life-style adequately: 

77 Ibid. 92. 

78 Ibid. 93. 

79 Ibid. 

80 Ibid. 94. 
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The woman, who was once a prodigal, showed herself sud¬ 
denly wise, despising her shameful sins and carnal pleasure; 
she reflected on the magnitude of her shame, and the judg¬ 
ment of hell, which harlots and prodigals suffer. Of these I am 
the first, and I am terrified; but, fool that I am, I persist in my 
perverse habits. 81 

Thus the synaxarion reading, summarizing the theme of the ser¬ 
vice, proclaims, “On Holy and Great Wednesday the Holy Fathers 
ordained that commemoration should be made of the anointing of 
the Lord with myrrh by the woman, who was a sinner; for this oc¬ 
curred shortly before the passion of the Savior.” One of the verses 
following prays, “Anointed with the perceptible myrrh. O Christ, 
God, set us free from overwhelming passions, and have mercy on 
us, as the only Merciful and Loving God. Amen.” 82 

Accepting forgiveness is an essential aspect of true repentance, 
for only then can the new life in moral and spiritual growth com¬ 
mence. So one of the hymns of the eighth ode of the canon, opines, 
“The grateful woman was ransomed from her sins through the 
saving love of God and a fountain of tears. Washed clean by her 
confession, she was not ashamed, but cried aloud: ‘All the works of 
the Lord, praise the Lord, and exalt him forever.’” 83 The ninth ode 
speaks of numerous vices, characterizing Judas: he is “ungrateful, 
envious, cunning,” and as a “knave he exploited the divine favor,” 84 
declaring that “From the closest bond with Christ, Judas is drawn 
away by gold.” Adding, “Spare our souls, O Christ our God, and 
save us.” Judas’ avarice is condemned and a comparison of values is 
pronounced in the light of his suicide, “you are a soul, whose worth 
the world does not equal.” 85 The “Praises” (. Aivoi ) return to the 
contrast between the good repentance of the harlot and the perfidy 
of Judas. Thus, the moral contrast between the two of them is 
accented: 

81 Ibid. 

82 Ibid. 

83 Ibid. 95. 

84 Ibid. 96. 

85 Ibid. 97. 
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While the sinful woman was offering the myrrh, the disciple 
was making terms with the lawless; she rejoiced in emptying 
out that, which was precious; he hastened to sell him, who 
was above all price. She acknowledged the Master, he severed 
himself from the Master; she was set free, and Judas became a 
slave to the enemy. Monstrous was his callousness! Great was 
her repentance! Grant me this also, O Savior, who suffered for 
us, and save us. 86 

It is a powerfully emotive hymn. Another hymn similar to this one, 
even more dramatically draws the contrast with high emotive qual¬ 
ities, thus encouraging the worshippers to follow the example of 
the repentant woman, and to distance themselves from the exam¬ 
ple of Judas: 

O misery of Judas! He saw the harlot kissing the feet, and 
with guile he meditated the kiss of betrayal. She unloosed her 
tresses, and he bound himself with fury, bringing instead of 
myrrh, his foul wickedness; for envy knows not to appreciate 
even its own advantage. O wretchedness of Judas! From this, 

O God, deliver our souls. 87 

The aposticha hymns, on the one hand, continue the emphasis 
on the repentance of the woman, but, on the other hand, they po¬ 
etically enter psychologically and imaginatively into her soul, de¬ 
scribing in insightful ways the dynamics of her inner struggle and 
her conscious turning away from her former life and her powerful 
sense of redemption. We have now moved beyond anything that 
can be called simply ethical. The hymn leads us to a stage in the dy¬ 
namics of a profound mystical union of the soul with the Lord, and 
insight into divinization ( Qeuxns ). Here are some of these hymns: 

Today Christ comes to the house of the Pharisee, and a sinful 
woman approached him falling at his feet and crying out: 
“Behold me, engulfed in sin, and in despair for my deeds; and 
yet, not despised by your goodness. Grant me, O Lord, the re¬ 
mission from evil, and save me.” 88 

86 Ibid. 99. 

87 Ibid. 

88 Ibid. 103. 
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A sinful and defiled woman drew near to you, O Savior, and 
poured out tears upon your feet, proclaiming your passion. 

“How can I look upon you, O Master? For you indeed have 
come to save the harlot. You, who raised Lazarus from the 
tomb after four days, raise me, out of the depths who is dying; 
accept me, the wretched one, O Lord, and save me.” 89 

She who was in despair for her life, with her evil ways well 
known, holding the myrrh, came to you crying out: “You, 
who was born of a Virgin, reject me not, the harlot; disregard 
not my tears, you, who are the joy of the angels; but, O Lord, 
through your great mercy, receive me in repentance, whom as 
a sinner, you did not cast out. 90 

The most beloved hymn of this service, popularly anticipated each 
year, cannot be authentically considered as ethical in nature. But I 
cannot conclude this section of the paper without sharing it with the 
reader. It would take many pages to elucidate its profound human 
emotions, no longer ethically emotive, but an expression of the pro- 
foundest emotions of a truly repentant soul. It is considered a master¬ 
piece of religious musical poetry among the Orthodox people. 

The woman who had fallen into many sins, perceiving your 
Divinity, O Lord, assumes the role of a myrrh-bearer; and la¬ 
menting, she brings the myrrh before your burial. “Woe to 
me!” she said; “For me, night is an ecstasy of excess, dark and 
moonless, and full of sinful desire. Receive the sources of my 
tears, you, who gathers into clouds the water of the sea. In¬ 
cline the groanings of my heart, you, who in your ineffable 
condescension, bowed down the heavens. I will embrace and 
kiss your sacred feet, and wipe them again with the tresses of 
the hair of my head—your feet, at whose sound Eve hid her¬ 
self in fear, when she heard your footsteps while you were 
walking in Paradise in the twilight. O my Savior and soul- 
Saver! Who can ever track down the multitude of my sins, 
and the depths of your judgment? Do not disregard me your 
servant, you, whose mercy is boundless. 91 


89 Ibid. 104. 

90 Ibid. 

91 Ibid. 104-5. 
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Nevertheless, the kontakion, which immediately follows, per¬ 
sonalizes the sentiment, seeking to transfer the experience of the re¬ 
pentant woman to each of the worshippers personally, so one could 
say that the hymn of Kassiane carries with it an ethical emotive di¬ 
mension, not in itself, but by deliberate choice of the 
hymnographer. Thus, the kontakion is read: 

Having transgressed, O Good Master, more than the harlot, I 
come to you without the shower of tears. Praying though, in 
silence, I fall down before you, and with fervor kiss your sa¬ 
cred feet, that you may grant me forgiveness of my debts, as I 
cry out: “O Savior, deliver me from the mire of my deeds. ” 92 

Conclusions 

Aristotle, in his Rhetoric , defines rhetoric as “the faculty of observ¬ 
ing in any given case the available means of persuasion.” 93 For Aris¬ 
totle one of the means of persuasion is the character of the 
speaker. 94 In the case under study, the “character of the speaker” is 
the liturgy of the Church and her authoritative message, and by ex¬ 
tension, the regard the faithful have for the revelatory truth. Wor¬ 
shippers imbued by faith are persuaded to accept and are motivated 
to follow the emotive and deontological dimensions of liturgy be¬ 
cause they accept the integrity and character of the liturgy. Further, 
Aristotle then argues that: 

92 Ibid. 106. 

93 Bk. 1, chap. 2; trans. by W. Rhys Roberts. 

94 “Of the modes of persuasion furnished by the spoken word there are three kinds. 
The first kind depends on the personal character of the speaker; the second on putt¬ 
ing the audience into a certain frame of mind; the third on the proof, or apparent 
proof, provided by the words of the speech itself. Persuasion is achieved by the 
speaker’s personal character when the speech is so spoken as to make us think him 
credible. We believe good men more fully and more readily than others; this is true 
generally whatever the question is, and absolutely true where exact certainty is im¬ 
possible and opinions divided. This kind of persuasion, like the others, should be 
achieved by what the speaker says, not by what people think of his character before 
he begins to speak. It is not true, as some writers assume in their treatises on rhetoric, 
that the personal goodness revealed by the speaker contributes nothing to his power 
of persuasion; on the contrary, his character may almost be called the most effective 
means of persuasion he possesses.” Ibid. 
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Secondly, persuasion may come through the hearers, when 
the speech stirs their emotions. Our judgments when we are 
pleased and friendly are not the same as when we are pained 
and hostile. 95 

This has direct application to the emotive dimensions of ethical 
discourse, and in particular to the emotive use of ethics in liturgical 
texts, as we have seen throughout this case study. Thirdly, however, 
for Aristotle real rhetoric properly persuades by means of rational 
arguments. Liturgy is far from being a syllogism, so it is rather by 
the first two of these modes of persuasion that liturgy seems to 
function ethically, that is, in a primarily emotive mode. 

In the cases examined in this study, ample evidence has been pre¬ 
sented that liturgy not only emotively evokes in the worshipper ad¬ 
miration and approval for certain ethical dispositions and behaviors 
and disapproval for their opposites, but also that it can persuade con¬ 
formance to them. In short, liturgy in some instances functions nor- 
matively. Thus, in the Sunday night bridegroom service, the presen¬ 
tation of the virtuous Joseph and the condemnation of the barren fig 
tree can be understood in part as clear ethical teachings directed to 
worshippers, to avoid evil and to produce works of virtue. The 
Monday night bridegroom service, based on the parable of the ten 
virgins, highlights the need to be alert and attentive to the God¬ 
pleasing moral life, and it is given specific content with the emphasis 
on the example of the three youths in the fiery furnace, the liturgical 
attention given to the moral dimensions of the parable of the talents, 
calling for a stewardship approach to the Christian life, as well as the 
continuing remembrance of the last judgment. The Tuesday night 
bridegroom service draws the issue toward a comparison of the sinful 
woman who experiences deep repentance, and the greed and be¬ 
trayal of Judas. The emotive ethical implications strongly commend 
the commitment and loyalty of the repentant woman and the con¬ 
demnation of the ungrateful betrayal of Judas. 

In all of their dimensions, these three services convey to the wor¬ 
shipper, among other things, a strong ethical message either di- 


95 Ibid. 
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rectly or emotively. There is, indeed, a relationship between ethics 
and liturgy in this three-fold case. This is not simply an obscure ac¬ 
ademic insight; it is also shared by ordinary people. I conclude with 
a description of an event that took place in July of 2001, at the 
Clergy-Laity Assembly of the Greek Orthodox Diocese of Atlanta, 
in Sarasota, Florida. A lay representative and chairman of the Dio¬ 
cese Religious Education Committee offered the following in¬ 
sightful comment when he said in his report: 

Our worship services are a teachers dream. With their audio¬ 
visual nature—icons, prayers, hymns, readings, and Scrip¬ 
tural basis —they are the core of our religious education. 95 

It is evident from this study that he could have added that the li¬ 
turgical worship services are also an aspect of the ethical formation 
of the worshippers. 


96 A. Tampary of Pensacola, Greek Orthodox Church of the Annunciation; emphasis 
in the original. 
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The Holy Week bridegroom Services: 
An Ethical Analysis 

Stanley S. Harakas 


Introduction 

This article seeks to trace out several possible connections between 
three liturgical services of the Orthodox Church and Christian eth¬ 
ics. 1 It is a case study approach to the issues related to the relation¬ 
ship between liturgical worship and ethics. The topic will be 
treated in five parts. The first part provides a brief and cursory 
treatment of the source and sources of Eastern Orthodox ethics; 
the second seeks to describe the relationship between liturgical ex¬ 
pression and ethics; the third describes the case, consisting of three 
related Holy Week services; the fourth analyses the ethical dimen¬ 
sions of the shared and repeated elements of each of the three ser¬ 
vices; the fifth, sixth, and seventh section analyze the unique 
elements of each of the three services from an ethical perspective. 
The conclusion seeks to draw out some generalizations from this 
case study. 

I. Source and Sources of Orthodox Ethics 

I will be approaching this case from the perspective of Eastern Or¬ 
thodox Christian ethics. Throughout this article certain presuppo¬ 
sitions of this approach to ethics will serve as hermeneutical tools 
for analyzing the selected texts. Among these presuppositions are 
the following. The Trinitarian God is the Good, and as such God is 
the source of all good in human experience. Human beings are cre¬ 
ated in the image and likeness of the good God, but as a result of 
ancestral and personal sin, all human beings exist in a condition of 

1 This paper was prepared for presentation at the Annual Conference of the Society 
for the Study of Christian Ethics, held at Wycliffe Hall, Oxford, 7-9 September, 
2001, on the topic “Liturgy and Ethics.” 
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brokenness and separation from the source of the Good, who is 
God. The condition of spiritual and moral brokenness means that 
our human condition makes us incapable of realizing the fullness 
of goodness personally, in interpersonal relationship, or as societ¬ 
ies. Our perception of right and wrong, good and evil, the fitting 
and unfitting are darkened, our wills are distorted, and our inten¬ 
tions and motivations are confused and garbled. 

Nevertheless, we are not irreducibly evil. There remain in 
human life, even in weakened form, many moral capacities, such as 
the sense of the moral and a striving for ethical understanding, a 
self-determining capacity to choose good over evil, and the ability 
to conform one’s life to God-likeness in many circumstances, and 
to do what approximates the Good. In short, the empirical human 
condition allows us to choose to do at least a modicum of good and 
occasionally to flash brightly as ethical beings—but achieving the 
fullness of goodness is beyond us. 

In the redemptive work of Jesus Christ, however, the potential for 
full human God-like existence is restored. From the ethical perspec¬ 
tive, the Christian life consists of an ongoing, life-long, never- 
ending, grace-empowered process of growth toward the fulfillment 
of the divine image in each human being. Thus, the ethical and 
moral life is a process, requiring on the human side, struggle to over¬ 
come evil and continuous effort to realize the good. However, this 
can take place in any measure of fullness only in communion with 
the living God. While a low-level ethic allowing for the rudiments of 
human social living is accessible in some way to all human beings, re¬ 
alizing even a measure of human God-likeness requires the ongoing, 
continuous presence of God in our lives. The doorkeeper of that 
living presence in most cases is faith in God and, in particular, the 
saving work of Jesus Christ. It requires the willing acceptance, or re¬ 
newal through constant repentance, of the presence of God in our 
lives as a normative guide to living. Thus, for Orthodox Christianity, 
virtues and vices, commandments and violations of command¬ 
ments, morally fitting behaviors and inner dispositions, and their 
opposites, are understood in a theological context. 
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From this perspective, the ethical and the liturgical are related. It 
is the assumption of this article that both the worship forms as seen 
in the historical Christian Church and the requirements of the 
moral life have a connection between them, even though they are 
also separate spheres of experience. To worship is to stand in the 
presence of the living God, with awe and reverence, to praise, to 
pray, to glorify the Triune God. It is also to stand in the presence of 
the living God, to receive grace, blessings, forgiveness, strength, 
renewal, and to experience the joy of the restoration of commu¬ 
nion with God. Both allow for the worshipper to experience 
growth in the image and likeness of God personally, and a foretaste 
of the communal life of the kingdom of God, now and eschatologi- 
cally. However, this takes place neither automatically, nor magi¬ 
cally. The process of growing toward God-likeness is understood in 
Eastern Orthodox ethics as synergistic. Synergeia toward rejecting 
evil and doing the good as part of growing in the divine image is co¬ 
operation between the living presence and power of God and the 
thinking, willing, desiring, and active effort of human beings. The 
good is accomplished by human beings only in conscious or un¬ 
conscious synergeia with God’s divine energies, which Orthodox 
theology identifies with God’s grace. 2 

For Orthodox Christian ethics, the empirical sources for ethical 
reflection are found in all the revelatory expressions of God in the 
life of the Church. This doesn’t exclude philosophical reflection, 
but of much greater importance are the Holy Scriptures, Holy Tra¬ 
dition, the Church Fathers and Mothers, Canon Law, ascetic expe¬ 
rience, and, significantly for this study, the liturgical worship of the 
Church. This latter dimension is very rich in the Orthodox 
Church. Thus, on the one hand, Orthodox ethics, as an investiga¬ 
tive academic discipline, can be informed by liturgy. The Church, 
in part, embodies its moral vision in liturgical words and actions. 

2 For a chapter length description of Eastern Orthodox ethics, see chap. 1 of my book, 
Living the Faith: The Praxis of Eastern Orthodox Ethics (Minneapolis, MN: Light 
and Life Publishing, 1992). For a full foundational treatment of the Orthodox tra¬ 
dition, see my book Toward Transfigured Life: The Theoria of Eastern Orthodox Eth¬ 
ics (Minneapolis, MN: Light and Life Publishing, 1983). 
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On the other hand, as a study of the normative dimension of 
human life, ethics can analyze liturgical expressions to identify 
their ethical content and the way moral concerns are incorporated 
in the liturgical experience. This is what this essay seeks to do in re¬ 
lationship to a set of three services that begin the Eastern Orthodox 
Christian observance of Holy Week. 

II. Ethics and Orthodox Liturgy: Defining the Relationship 

The critical preliminary issue is to determine how the relationship 
between ethics and liturgy is to be understood so that the liturgical 
texts can be described and analyzed regarding their ethical content 
and method. If it be accepted that moral discourse is essentially 
normative discourse, the clearest expression of it will be character¬ 
ized by some form of “ought language.” But liturgical language dif¬ 
fers significantly from “ought language.” It is primarily “God- 
directed language,” in praise or petition. Consequently, it would 
seem on the surface not to have much relevance to ethical or moral 
discourse. 

I believe that this apparent lack of connection can be understood 
differently, however, so that the ethical dimensions of liturgy are 
made evident. The analytical key that allows this is certain aspects 
of what is traditionally referred to as “emotive ethics.” Emotive 
ethics is an outgrowth of Logical Positivism in Western philosophy. 
According to R. W. Hepburn: 

The emotive theory ... argues that the emotive element is the 
ultimate basis of appraisal. “Reason” examines the situation 
to be appraised, and discerns the alternatives for action. Rea¬ 
son, however, is inert; it cannot provide the equally necessary 
dynamic action-inviting component: only emotion can. The 
language of moral judgement expresses the speakers emotion 
and evokes the hearers (emotions). 3 

Most theories of ethics seek to understand good and evil, right and 
wrong, fitting and unfitting behavior. In contrast, Emotivism 

3 R. W. Hepburn, “Emotive Theory of Ethics,” in Ted Honderich (ed.)> The Oxford 
Companion to Phibsophy (New York: Oxford University Press), 225-26, 
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simply discounts the effort, considering it to be cognitively impos¬ 
sible. It rejects any effort to define or describe good and evil in 
themselves. It seeks no foundational ethical principles. 

Michael Smith, in his article on Emotivism, asserts that Emotiv- 
ists hold that when people say “‘It is wrong to tell lies,’ they express 
their hostility toward lying and try to get others to share that hostil¬ 
ity with them.” Consequently, he argues that moral claims are 
“supposed to be very different from claims expressing beliefs. Be¬ 
liefs purport to represent the world, and so are assessable in terms of 
truth and falsehood.” But he adds, “Emotions, by contrast, do not 
purport to represent the world, so moral claims [are] supposed to 
elude such assessment. Judging acts right and wrong was thus 
rather like saying ‘Boo!’ and ‘Houray!’” 4 Clearly, such a view of 
ethics is diametrically opposed to most philosophical and religious 
systems of thought. Such a subjective and non-normative ap¬ 
proach to ethics cannot differentiate between the ethics of Hitler or 
Stalin, on the one hand, and Ghandi or Martin Luther King, on 
the other. It amounts to sheer subjective relativism. It is not this 
part of the Emotivist view of ethics that is being espoused here. 

Christian liturgy rarely speaks in clear morally imperative terms, 
such as commandments to do right and injunctions to avoid evil. 
Nor, of course, does liturgy reflect critically on conflicting ethical 
theories, or metaethical questions. The question arises, therefore: 
“In precisely what way do ethics and liturgy intersect, if there is ac¬ 
tually a relationship between the two?” It seems to me that this 
question can be answered if we take into account the second aspect 
of emotive ethics. It is what Michael Smith calls the “necessary con¬ 
nection of sorts between moral judgment and motivation.” 5 David 
Phillips, in his article on “Emotive Meaning,” treats the matter of 
the relations of ethical statements to the audience. He asserts, 
“Moral assertions serve to commend things, or to arouse emotions 
or attitudes in the audience.” He points to philosopher R. M. 

4 “Emotivism,” in the Ethics chapter of the Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy CD- 
ROM, V. 1.0, ed. Edward Craig (London: Routledge). 

5 Ibid. 
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Hare, who “argued that sentences using paradigm moral terms like 
‘good,’ ‘right’ and ‘ought’ are really disguised imperatives.” 6 

That is a key concept for inter-connecting ethics and liturgy. If 
hymns, readings, and liturgical elements use words, phrases, and 
sentences to praise certain inner dispositions and overt actions, 
then it is more than praise—it is also normative. Concurrently neg¬ 
ative characterization of other kinds of motivation and intents, as 
well as external behaviors, is more than just emotional expression. 
These judgments are also normative. To condemn an action is also 
to declare it ethically evil, wrong, or inappropriate. To praise a be¬ 
havior, intent, or motive is also a way of declaring it good, and to 
call for the hearer of the hymn to put it into practice in his or her 
life. This is the meaning of the term “emotive ethics” in this article. 

A specific set of liturgical texts will be examined for ethical con¬ 
tent. In them we will seek to identify words, phrases, sentences, and 
liturgical themes that are normative. We will see, on the one hand, 
that the vast majority of instances will be in forms that praise and 
affirm positive values, dispositions, and behaviors. We will under¬ 
stand these as simultaneously calling normatively for imitation on 
the part of the worshipers. On the other hand, the emotive ethical 
mode will also condemn and denounce vices, evil intentions, moti¬ 
vations, and wrong behaviors with the purpose of dissuading the 
worshiper from doing them. 

None of this is completely new to Orthodox reflection. My arti¬ 
cle, “'H’HduajAiSaaKaXia tov nevTrjKOOTapiov" (“TheEthical 
Teaching of the Pentecostarion”) is an example. 7 Recently, 
Nektarios Paris, in his article “To AeiTovpyiKov 'Aopa" (The Li- 

6 Ibid. David Phillips provides a useful annotated further bibliography for 
Emotivism. Of special interest for this paper arc the writings of Hare, who so clearly 
identified the normative nature of blame and praise in contemporary ethical reflec¬ 
tion. E.g. R. M. Hare, The Language of Morals (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1952). 

7 &€o\oyia> 139, July-September (1968), 368-85, and October-December, 
(1968), 586-612. This article examines the text of the Orthodox liturgical book of 
services for the period from Easter to All-Saints Sunday. The article is inspired by 
Evangelos Theodorou's classic work' H Mop<porua] * A(ia tov TpuoSiov (The 
Formational Value of the Triodion). 
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turgical Song), makes a case for the didactic and motivational di¬ 
mension of worship, and in particular, for hymnology. He writes, 
“The ecclesiastical song or psalmody is a combination of word and 
melody—‘of prescription and honey ( tpapfiaicov Kai fieXrj) ac¬ 
cording to St Basil. It is an excellent means for teaching the truths 
of the Christian faith.” 8 He adds, “The words of the Christian song 
have primacy, but the melody is that which has the power to embed 
the message and the whole meaning of the hymn in the mind of the 
one who hears it...” 9 This view also adds validity to this effort to 
relate liturgy and ethics. Examining the three services, we will note 
that in addition to their shared ethical dimensions, they also have 
differentiated themes that characterize them individually. 

III. The Case: Three Orthros (Matins) Holy Week “Services of 
the Bridegroom” (’ AkoXovOlo tov Nvpcpiov) 

The case for ethical analysis in this study consists of the three 
orthros (matins) services for the first three days of Holy Week, 
known as the “Services of the Bridegroom.” A quick survey of the 
Holy Week observances of the Orthodox Church helps to place 
these services in context. 10 We can understand Holy Week in the 
Orthodox Church as a multi-leveled preparation for the commem¬ 
oration of Easter, that is, “Pascha,” which is the celebration of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. On one level it can be 
seen as a re-enactment of the major events of the last days of 
Christs life on earth. As such it is a liturgical “passion play” that 
does much more than just show those events like a play or a movie. 
It makes possible the involvement of worshippers in the events, in a 
sense, making them present in the very experience of our worship. 
Thus, on Palm Sunday, it is as if we were among those who waved 

8 References are to Basil, On the Psalms 1,1-2. PG 29:212-13; cf. Chrysostom, On 
the Psalms 41. PG 55:156-57. 

9 Nektarios Paris, “T6 AeiToupyiKOv^Aapa” rpijyopios OriaAapas, 84, vol. 
787, March-April (2001), 204-5. 

10 The remainder of this paragraph is taken from a response I gave to the question 
“What is the purpose of Holy Week as the preparation for Easter?” in “The Reli¬ 
gious Question Box,” The Hellenic Chronicle (Boston, MA), (April 10, 1992), 4. 
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the palms at Jesus’ triumphant entry into Jerusalem. On Holy 
Thursday, a divine liturgy commemorating the last supper is con¬ 
ducted and many people receive holy communion, in a sense, par¬ 
ticipating in the original last supper. At the service of the passion of 
Christ (also popularly known as the service of the Twelve Gospels) 
conducted by anticipation on Holy Thursday night, we are liturgi- 
cally “present” at the crucifixion of Jesus. We relive the betrayal, the 
arrest, the trial, the flogging and ridiculing of Christ, his brutal cru¬ 
cifixion, his agony, his giving up of the spirit. At the Great Friday 
morning service of the royal hours, we are liturgically present at the 
foot of the cross with the other disciples, reflecting on the pro¬ 
phetic words that foretold Christ s death. At the Great Friday ves¬ 
pers of the descent from the cross, we participate in the reliving of 
the removal of the body of Christ from the cross and its placement 
in the casket, the “epitaphion.” That night the Holy Saturday 
orthros (morning service) is sung by anticipation. It is as if we were 
present together with the disciples who mourned the dead Christ, a 
kind of “wake” or “viewing” prior to burial. The “Lamentations” 
that are sung are a funeral dirge. The procession of the “epitaphion” 
is the funeral procession of Christ and the placing of the icon of the 
dead Christ on the altar table at the end of the service is the burial of 
his sacred body in the never-before occupied tomb. Holy Saturday 
is a day of anticipation. We call for Christ s resurrection at the di¬ 
vine liturgy, sprinkling flower petals in the Church while the hymn 
“Arise, O Lord ...” is chanted. On Holy Saturday evening we 
gather in anticipation of the resurrection. The resurrection service 
takes place in a darkened Church. The priests appearance at the 
royal gates with a single lighted candle places us liturgically at the 
time and place of the actual resurrection of Christ. Together with 
the apostles and the first disciples, we proclaim the resurrection of 
Christ triumphandy with the joyous and repeated singing of the 
paschal hymn “Christ is risen from the dead, by his death destroy¬ 
ing death, and to those in the tombs, he gives life.” The liturgy 
celebrates the event in a most glorious way. So, one level of under¬ 
standing the preparation given to us by Holy Week for Pascha, is its 
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involvement of us in the events leading up to the resurrection of 
Christ through a sort of participatory liturgical passion play. 

In this context, the bridegroom services, which, although ac¬ 
cording to their rubrics are the matins or orthros (morning) ser¬ 
vices for Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, are currently cele¬ 
brated on the previous evening by anticipation, have a preparatory 
role. In these bridegroom services, the members of the Christian 
community are prepared spiritually to receive the celebration of 
Christs passion and resurrection. 11 These services are based upon 
the metaphorical or symbolic characterization of Christ, in all four 
Gospels, as a bridegroom (Mt 9:15—16; Mk 2:19-20; Lk 5:34-35; 
Jn 3:29). The parable is based on contemporary Jewish marriage 
customs. In the parable of the bridegroom, the five wise and five 
foolish young women, awaiting the return of the bridal party to the 
home of the groom, are contrasted in terms of their alertness and 
readiness to receive the bridegroom upon his return to the house. 
The point of the parable is the need for spiritual watchfulness: 
“Watch therefore, for you know neither the day nor the hour” 
(Mt 25:13). This attentiveness most certainly referred originally to 
waiting for the second coming of Christ. This is expanded by the 
“Bridegroom Services” to attentiveness to the spiritual things of life 
more generally. 

The balance of this case study seeks to identify and characterize 
the ethical elements in the “Bridegroom Services” of Holy Week. 
First, the repeated common elements will be examined, and then 
some of the ethical dimensions unique to the three services will be 
examined separately. 

TV. Ethical Dimensions of the Common Orthros Elements 

In each of the three orthros “Bridegroom Sevices” there are com¬ 
mon elements that can be examined once for all three of the texts. 
These common elements are the opening {ivapgis) at the begin¬ 
ning of the services, and the general dismissal (anoAvais) at the 

11 The remainder of this paragraph is based on a response I gave to “the Religious 
Question Box,” ibid. (April 17, 1992), 4. 
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end of the service. Between these are the hymns known as the 
kathismata, the Gospel lesson, psalm 50 (Septuagint; 51, Hebrew), 
the canon of the day with selected odes each with its eirmos, 
troparia, and katavasia hymns. Included in the canon are the spe¬ 
cial memorial verses for the day, the kontakion, oikos, and 
synaxarion (the commemoration of the saints of the day). The 
canon is followed by the exaposteilarion hymn(s) and the set of 
hymns with verses known as the “Praises” ( Aiuoi ), followed by the 
read doxology and the augmented litany. The aposticha follow, 
consisting of verses and hymns. In this section we will examine 
briefly the three common elements: the opening ( evap£is •), the 
doxology with the augmented litany, and the general dismissal 
(anoXvais)} 2 The common portions of all three orthros services 
are repeated in full in the text of each service. In this section refer¬ 
ences will be made only to the first of these services. The matins of 
Holy Monday are sung on Palm Sunday evening in anticipation. 13 

A. The Beginning of the Orthros 

A strong theme of the first fixed portion of the orthros service is the 
request for forgiveness. Ethically, it is a constant reminder of 
human sinfulness, dependence on God for all good things in life 
and especially of the need of forgiveness. Life is properly lived in 
the context of the ever-present God, as indicated by this prayer said 
by the Priest: 

Glory to you, our God, glory to you. 

O Heavenly King, the Comforter, the Spirit of truth, who is 
ever present, and filling all things, the Treasury of all blessings 
and Giver of life, come and dwell within us; cleanse us from 
every blemish, and save our souls, O Blessed One. 14 

12 The text used in this paper for the bridegroom services is, A i 'Iepeai 'A KoXovOiai 
rtfs' Meya\r\s 'EfiSofidSos Kai rov ndox a ! Greek Orthodox Holy Week & 
Easter Services: A New English Translation. Compiled and Translated by George L. 
Papadeas (South Daytona, FL: Patmos Press, 1996). This translation was selected 
because of its wide distribution and use throughout the English speaking world, es¬ 
pecially in the United States. 

13 Ibid. 3-37. 

14 Ibid. 4. 
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The ethical message drawn from the prayer is that the doing of the 
good is dependent upon ones relationship with God on a personal 
and intimate level. 1 

Throughout the service the Lord’s prayer is repeated three times, 
twice at the beginning and once at the end. The Lord’s prayer includes 
implications of ethical import, including the petition that the Fa¬ 
ther’s kingdom come, that his will be done on earth (presumably 
with the synergy of human beings), the propriety of meeting human 
needs, such as “daily bread,” the obligation to be forgiving of others 
who harm us, and the desire to neutralize the effects of temptations 
to do what is wrong, trusting on God to “deliver us from evil.” Thus, 
speaking from the emotive ethical perspective, things that ought to be 
morally sought for, should conform to the values of the kingdom of God, 
the meeting of human needs, the willingness to be forgiving, the avoid¬ 
ance and struggle against temptations to evil, with assistance from God. 16 

The next element in the beginning portion of the Holy Week 
bridegroom service is the repetition of the psalm 19 (Septuagint; 20, 
Hebrew). It is titled “A Prayer for the King,” and begins with prayers 
for divine protection, strength, acceptance, and help to “fulfill all 
your [God’s] purposes.” It affirms the good consequences of a proper 
relationship with God, among which are positive goods expressed in 
phrases such as: 

He asked life from you, and you gave it to him—length of 
days forever and ever. His glory is great in your salvation; 
honor and majesty you have placed upon him. For you have 
made him most blessed forever; you have made him exceed- 
ingly glad with your presence. For the king trusts in the Lord, 
and through the mercy of the Most High he shall not be 
moved. 17 

15 These themes are repeated frequently. The prayer above is followed by similarly fo¬ 
cused prayers, including: “Holy God, Holy Mighty, Holy Immortal, have mercy on 
us (3 times). Glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; now and 
ever, and to the ages of ages. Amen.”; “All-Holy Trinity, have mercy on us. Lord, 
pardon our sins; Master, forgive our iniquities; O Holy One, visit and heal our infir¬ 
mities, for your Name’s sake. Lord, have mercy. Lord, have mercy. Lord, have 
mercy.” Ibid. 

16 Ibid. 5. 
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The positive emotive values for ethics are life itself, particularly 
long life, honor, joy, long tenure, and stability. These are moral 
goods, their opposites would be evils. 

This is followed by the reading of psalm 20 (Septuagint; 21, 
Hebrew), titled a “A Royal Psalm of Salvation.” Repeating much of 
the same themes, additional values are: answered prayers; “the 
blessings of goodness;” and victory over enemies, who have “in¬ 
tended evil.” 18 Liturgically, these psalms are sung in a somberly 
dark atmosphere as the Priest quietly moves throughout the sanc¬ 
tuary with a small hand censer, censing the iconostasis, the icons 
around the church, and the people. 19 Thus, in spite of the trium¬ 
phant character of the words of the psalms, the tone is subdued, 
implying that the psalms are to be received by the worshipers as re¬ 
ferring to their inner lives. 

In an emotive ethical context, victories over enemies, for exam¬ 
ple, would be understood as successful inner personal struggle with 
temptations and sinful desires. This is also seen in the reader’s 
prayer that follows immediately: “O Lord, save your people, and 
bless your inheritance; grant victory to the faithful against the ad¬ 
versaries, and protect your commonwealth by your cross.” 20 The 
prayer immediately following has a petition for “faithful leaders, 
granting them victories against the adversaries. May they have your 
alliance as a weapon of peace, an invincible trophy.” 21 In addition 
to ideas of victory over enemies materially, spiritually, and morally 
understood, the value of God as an ally in the struggle for peace 
provides another ethical emotive emphasis. 

A political or social ethical set of values is affirmed subsequently 
in a prayer to the Mother of God, the Theotokos. 

O awesome and unfailing protection, all-lauded Theotokos, 
overlook not our supplications; make firm the common¬ 
wealth of the Orthodox; save those, whom you have called to 

17 Ibid. 5-6. 

18 Ibid. 6-7. 

19 Ibid. Rubrics on p. 5. 

20 Ibid. 7. 

21 Ibid. 7-8. 
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govern, and grant them victory from on High, for you did 
bear God, the only blessed one. 22 

The implications of such a prayer for issues of Church-State rela¬ 
tions, political leadership, and the relationship of the Incarnation 
to social ethics are replete with emotive values for those who would 
pray such a hymn. We can’t stop to unpack these here, because our 
purpose is only to point out that liturgy has, indeed, connections 
with numerous ethical concerns. 

The opening {evap&s) continues with the reading of the “Six 
Psalms” (i^ctipaXfios) a permanent fixture of the orthros services. 
These are psalms 3, 37, 62, 87, 102, and 142 (Septuagint; 3, 38, 
63, 88,103,143, Hebrew). The reading of the “Six Psalms” begins 
with the repeated phrases “Glory to God in the Highest, and on 
earth peace, good will to all people. (3 Times)” and “O Lord, open 
my lips, and my mouth shall proclaim your praise. (2 Times)” 23 
The values of “peace,” “good will to all,” and the praise of God are 
thus promoted in the minds and hearts of the worshippers. For rea¬ 
sons of economy, I will only note from the texts of the “Six Psalms” 
some of the words and passages that I consider emotively signifi¬ 
cant in reference to ethical values. 

In psalm 3, for example, we can extract value-laden phrases such 
as, “You, O Lord, are a shield for me,” “the Lord sustained me. I will 
not be afraid.” 24 In psalm 37 (38), 25 we read, “O Lord, do not 
rebuke me in your wrath,” “There is no soundness in my flesh be¬ 
cause ofyour anger, nor any health in my bones because of my sin.” 
Also, “My loved ones and my friends stand aloof from my plague, 
and my relatives stand afar off,” a passage that addresses concern 
for those who are ill and suffering from debilitating diseases, such 
as AIDS. This psalm speaks negatively of enemies who “plan de¬ 
ception all the day long,” who also, “hate me wrongfully,” an emo¬ 
tive condemnation of prejudice and injustice. The positive re- 

22 Ibid. 8. 

23 Ibid. 9. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Ibid. 9-10. 
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sponse to this, however, is “For in you, O Lord, I hope; you will 
hear, O Lord my God,” emotively encouraging behavior of trust in 
God in time of trouble, as the New Testament enjoins, “Do not 
fear, but only believe” (Mk 5:36). 

Psalm 82 (83) 26 is titled “Friendship in God” emphasizing a per¬ 
sonal and intimate relationship with God. It begins “O God, you 
are my God; Early will I seek you; my soul thirsts for you.” Seeking 
after God is emphasized: “I have looked for you in the sanctuary, to 
see your power and your glory.” Those who speak untruths are con¬ 
demned in elementary emotive fashion, “the mouth of those who 
speak lies shall be stopped.” Psalm 87 (88) is titled “The Darkness 
of Death.” 27 It is an agonizing cry to God in the face of near-death, 
but ends with an affirmation of hope, “O Lord, God of my salva¬ 
tion, I have cried out day and night before you. Let my prayer come 
before you; incline your ear to my cry.” For the listener or reader, 
especially in extreme circumstances it models persistence in rela¬ 
tionship with God and commitment like Job. 

Psalm 102 (103) is titled “Praise for mercy and angelic hosts.” 28 
It begins with a call to gratitude to God for all his blessings: “Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits.” Among those 
blessings mentioned are forgiveness, loving-kindness, tender mer¬ 
cies, food, renewed energies, and “righteousness and justice for all 
who are oppressed.” The psalm extols God’s forgiveness and mercy, 
especially for those who remain faithful to him in fulfilling his 
commandments. Thus, psalm 102 affirms that “the mercy of the 
Lord is everlasting to everlasting on those who fear him, and his 
righteousness to children’s children, to such as keep his covenant, 
and to those who remember his commandments to do them.” The 
emotive ethical dimensions of such phrases, even though not cast 
in deontological form, certainly convey normative values, remem¬ 
bering and following God’s commandments. 

The last of the “Six Psalms,” psalm 142 (143), 29 is titled in the li- 

26 Ibid. 11. 

27 Ibid. 12-13. 

28 Ibid. 13-14. 

29 Ibid. 14. 
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turgical text, “Waiting in Dar kn ess for the Light.” Mentioned in 
this psalm are the ethically relevant values of God’s righteousness, 
human sin and unrighteousness, the searching for God (“my soul 
longs for you like a thirsty land”), Gods loving-kindness, human 
trust in God, and the appeal, “cause me to know the way in which I 
should walk, for I lift up my soul to you. Deliver me, O Lord from 
my enemies; in you I take shelter. Teach me to do your will, for you 
are my God; your Spirit is good. Lead me in the land of upright¬ 
ness.” Clearly there are moral implications here. 

Following the reading of the “Six Psalms” are the “Peace Peti¬ 
tions” {Elprinted)} 0 Included in these theme-based requests for 
the congregation to pray for specific values are the following: 
“peace from above,” “salvation,” “peace of the whole world,” 
ecclesial stability, unity among all people, that those who worship 
do so “with faith, reverence and the fear of God.” The “Peace 
Litany” enjoins prayers for hierarchs, presbyters and deacons, po¬ 
litical and civil authorities, urban and rural life, all faithful believ¬ 
ers, “for temperate weather, for the abundance of the fruits of the 
earth, and for peaceful times,” for travelers, the sick and suffering, 
for the imprisoned, and “For our deliverance from all tribulation, 
wrath, danger, and necessity.” When viewed as the affirmation of 
values, or as is the case in the final petition, avoidance of evils, we 
see a wide range of emotively effective concerns that are easily 
translated into norms to be pursued or behaviors and attitudes to 
be avoided. Praying for such things, effectively promotes them as 
ethically desirable values that ought to be pursued, or negative 
values that ought to be repudiated, for one’s self and for others. Just 
one of these petitions could be the foundation for the development 
of full paragraphs or even articles of ethical discourse. 

In the place of the ordinary dismissal hymn, a special “Bride¬ 
groom Dismissal Hymn” is sung in each of the three bridegroom 
orthros services that both explains the common name ascribed to 
them, and sets the tone for each. On the first night, Palm Sunday 
evening, the hymn is sung as a procession is conducted throughout 

30 Ibid. 15-16. 
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the darkened Church (from the altar area through the main church 
into the narthex and back to the front of the church to a stand in 
front of the iconostasis). The priest, escorted by acolytes and often 
by the cantors, carries an icon having the “Ecce Homo” theme. 31 
Four verses are chanted in a monotone, where the values of seeking 
God, God’s commandments as light, the need to learn righteous¬ 
ness, opposition to evil and vaingloriousness, are affirmed. 32 From 
the perspective of this study, the hymn, based on the parable of the 
bridegroom (Mat 25:1-13), is a powerful emotive document. It 
tells of a bridegroom who returns to his home with his bride and 
the bridal party “in the middle of the night.” Some of the young 
women greeted him with lighted lamps, as was the custom, but 
others, unprepared, were off buying additional oil, and were re¬ 
fused entry into the marriage celebration subsequently. The hymn 
sung three times solemnly and prominently, is as follows: 

Behold the Bridegroom comes in the midst of the night; and 
blessed is the servant, whom he shall find vigilant; and un¬ 
worthy is he, whom he shall find heedless. Beware, therefore, 

O my soul, that you will not be overcome by sleep, lest you be 
given up to death, and be shut out from the kingdom. 
Wherefore, rouse yourself, crying out: “Holy, holy, holy are 

you, our God, through the protection of the heavenly hosts 

”33 

save us. 

Themes of moral and spiritual vigilance, worthiness and unworthi¬ 
ness, sloth, Kingdom values, reference to spiritual death, an appeal 
to personal responsibility to orienting one’s life toward the Holy, 
and other values and disvalues are lifted up in this hymn. There are 


31 It is, however, called the “Icon of the Bridegroom,” clearly connecting the prepara¬ 
tion of the bridegroom services with the events and messages of the passion events. 

32 The text of these verses is: 

1: From the early night-watch my spirit seeks you, O Lord, for your command¬ 
ments are a light on the earth. ( Chanted) Alleluia. Alleluia. Alleluia. 

2: Learn righteousness, you, who dwell upon earth. ( Chanted) Alleluia. Alleluia. 
Alleluia. 

3: Envy shall seize upon an untaught people, and now fire shall consume the adver¬ 
saries. ( Chanted) Alleluia. Alleluia. Alleluia. 

33 Ibid. 17. 
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direct normative statements, such as “Beware, O my soul” and 
“rouse yourself,” in the hymn. The Church has expanded the appli¬ 
cation of the parable from eschatological preparedness to that of a 
life style characteristic of alertness ( iyprjyopais) to the spiritual 
and moral life. 

b. The Doxology and Augmented Litany 

The second common part consists of the doxology and the aug¬ 
mented litany, 34 followed by the particular aposticha hymns for the 
day. The doxology is extremely rich in ethically related concepts. 35 
Here are just a few of the words and phrases from the doxology 36 
that could be seen as having emotive ethical implications: “on earth 
peace, good will to all people,” “Lamb of God, Son of the Father, 
who takes away the sin of the world, have mercy on us,” “You alone 
are holy, you alone are Lord, Jesus Christ,” “Lord, to you I have 
fled; teach me to do your will, for you are my God. For with you is 
the source of life, and in your light we shall see light.” And highly 
applicable to our concern is the passage “Blessed are you, O Lord, 
teach me your statutes (SiKauifiara lov , e.g. “your righteous com¬ 
mandments”), which continues with these relevant petitions: 
“Blessed are you, O Master, grant me understanding of your stat¬ 
utes. Blessed are you, O Holy One, enlighten me with your 
statutes.” 

The augmented litany follows. 37 Here there are more phrases 
and words that can be understood as having emotive ethical con¬ 
tent. The response here, to each petition is, significantly, “Grant 
this O Lord.” Among the values lifted up for prayer are: “That this 
whole day may be perfect, holy, peaceful, and sinless,” “an angel of 
peace, a faithful guide,” “the forgiveness and remission of our sins 
and transgressions,” “things that are good and profitable unto our 
souls, and for peace in the world,” “that we may complete the re- 

34 Ibid. 29-32. 

35 See my article, “Theology of the Sacrament of Holy Confession,” Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review, 19 (1974), 177-201. 

36 Papadeas, Holy Week and Easter , Ibid. 30. 

37 Ibid. 31. 
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mainder of our lives in peace and penitence,” and “for a good ac¬ 
count at the awesome judgment-seat of Christ.” The litany ends 
with this significant petition, whose normative dimension is quite 
evident, “let us commend (rrapaddpeda, also translated as “let us 
commit”) ourselves, and one another, and all our life to Christ, our 
God. 

c. Ending of Orthros 

The final element of the fixed portion of the bridegroom orthros 
service is what we have described as the “Ending of the Orthros.” It 
begins with the prayer: “It is good to confess to the Lord, and to 
sing praises to your Name, O Most High.” Subsequendy the ordi¬ 
nary “trisagion prayers” for forgiveness and healing are read fol¬ 
lowed by the Lords prayer. 38 After the kontakion hymn for the day 
is read, the priest follows with a prayer 39 that calls for support for 
faithful political and civic leaders, the up building of the faithful, 
peace among nations and the whole world, protection for the local 
church and city, commemoration of departed parents and fellow 
Christians, appealing to God’s goodness and love. 40 All of these af¬ 
firmations coalesce to form a normative body of values, from polit¬ 
ical and civic concerns, peace and war issues, conflict situations, 
family and ecclesial relationships, and the ethical ultimacy of Gods 
goodness. 

The final fixed element of the orthros services of the bride¬ 
groom, common also to Lenten services in general is the prayer of 
St Ephraim the Syrian, said usually with fervent bowing or prostra- 

38 The Trisagion Prayers begin thus: “Holy God, Holy Mighty, Holy Immortal, have 
mercy on us. (3 Times); Glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
now and ever, and to the ages of ages. Amen. All-Holy Trinity, have mercy on us. 
Lord, pardon our sins; Master, forgive our iniquities. O Holy One, visit and heal 
our infirmities, for your Name’s sake. Lord, have mercy. Lord, have mercy. Lord, 
have mercy. (3).” Ibid. 34. 

39 Ibid. 35. 

40 The text is: “O Heavenly King, strengthen our faithful Leaders; edify the faith, pac¬ 
ify the nations, grant peace to the world; protect this holy church and city; place our 
departed parents and brethren in the dwellings of the just; and in your goodness and 
mercy receive us also in repentance and confession as a good and loving Lord.” Ibid. 
35-36. 
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tions and making the sign of the cross. Note the ethically relevant 
mention of both vices and virtues in it. 

O Lord and Master of my life, deliver me from the spirit of in¬ 
dolence, meddling, vain ambition, and idle talk. 

Grant to me, your servant, the spirit of prudence, humility, 
patience, and love. 

Yea, Lord and King; grant me, that I may see my own faults, 
and to not judge my brother, for you are blessed to the Ages of 
Ages. Amen. 

This lenten prayer is an integral reflection of the Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian call to spiritual and moral struggle and exercise for spiritual 
growth toward God-likeness, divinization or deosais', the Ortho¬ 
dox Christian dimensions of the saved and redeemed life in Christ. 

V. Some Ethical Dimension of the Palm Sunday Evening Service 
(Orthros of Holy Moday) 

It would be tedious and too lengthy to go through all of the special 
hymns for each of the three orthros services, since much of the 
same material already covered would illustrate the emotive ethical 
dimensions of the three services. I propose in this and the following 
two sections to focus on the distinctive themes of the three bride¬ 
groom orthros services. In the case of these services the hymn, “Be¬ 
hold the Bridegroom comes in the middle of the night . . .” 
emphasizing spiritual and moral alertness (eypfiYOpCK^ serves as 
the dismissal hymn for the service. In that sense, it provides a major 
overarching theme for all of the three orthros services. 

The specific theme for each of the three services is expressed in 
the kontakion hymn of each of the days. The kontakion is sung 
early in the service and again just prior to its close. The kontakion 
picks up themes from the Gospel reading of each of the services. 
The various hymns, such as the “Praises” and the aposticha then 
expand and develop the theme, but with many other worship ele¬ 
ments interspersed among them. In this and the following two sec¬ 
tions, the purpose will be to illustrate the ethically distinctive di¬ 
mensions that characterize each of the three bridegroom orthros 
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services. No effort will be made to document every possible refer¬ 
ence to our subject matter. 

The kontakion hymn for the bridegroom orthros of Holy 
Monday morning, sung by anticipation on Palm Sunday night 
summarizes the theme for the day: 

Jacob lamented the loss of Joseph, but his noble son was 
seated in a chariot and honored as a king; for when he refused 
to be enslaved by the fascinations of the Egyptian woman, he 
was in turn glorified by him, who beholds the hearts of men, 
and bestows an incorruptible crown. 

The focus, thus, is on Josephs refusal “to be enslaved by the fascina¬ 
tions of the Egyptian woman,” as described in the seductive en¬ 
counter of Potiphar’s wife with Joseph in Genesis 39:6—19. In 
short, Joseph is presented as a model for Christian struggle against 
temptation and sin and spiritual exercise for growing in goodness 
and righteousness, e.g. spiritual and moral struggle (dywua) and 
exercise (ctafcrjcns). 

Thus, various elements of the service build on this, together 
with other themes. A counter-theme, closely allied to the “avoid¬ 
ance of evil” embodied in Josephs avoidance of sin is Jesus’ cursing 
of the barren fig tree, which is included in the Gospel reading. The 
synaxarion 41 includes a notice of the commemorations of the day. 
In it we hear: “On Holy and Great Monday we commemorate the 
blessed and noble Joseph; also the cursing and withering of the 
fruitless fig tree.” Similarly, the oikos pronounces, that “Joseph, 
though enslaved in body, preserved his soul in freedom” and that 
Christ s enemies are “compared by Christ to the fig tree, devoid of 
spiritual fruits, and he withers it with a curse,” adding an impera¬ 
tive, “Let us flee from a similar fate.” 

The Gospel reading for the service is from Matthew 21:18-43, 42 
includes several other themes mostly focused on doing good and 
avoiding evil, in addition to the fig tree account. Among these are: 
the passages regarding faith moving mountains; the challenge to 

41 Ibid. 24-25. 

42 Ibid. 19-22. 
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the chief priests and elders on why they did not believe in John the 
Baptist; the parable of the two sons, one of whom said he would go 
to work in the father’s vineyard, but did not and the other who said 
he would not go, but eventually did. The common theme is doing 
or not doing good in practice. 

The kathismata hymns 43 for the service remind the worshipers 
that this is a Holy Week service that points to Christ’s voluntary 
sacrifice for the salvation of humanity, “for Christ, of his goodness, 
draws near to his sufferings. He who holds all things in his hand, 
condescends to be raised up on the cross, that he may save 
mankind.” Jesus’ goodness, suffering, sacrifice, and condescension 
for the good of humanity becomes a positive model for his 
followers. 

The first ode of the canon invites the congregation to “sing to 
the Lord” invoking the command of God which led Israel through 
the red sea. 44 The eirmos of the ode instructs, “Let us sing to the 
Lord, who by his divine command dried up the impassable and 
raging sea, and led the people of Israel to pass through on foot; for 
gloriously he has been glorified.” 45 The troparia hymns of the first 
ode highlight the incarnation of Jesus Christ, especially his “ineffa¬ 
ble condescension,” and his humility, which “he showed this to his 
disciples.” Similarly, another troparion speaks of Jesus’ ministry as 
a service to “impoverished Adam” presenting Christ as saying, “I 
... lay down my life for his ransom.” 46 Understood in an emotive 
ethical mode, the passages invite imitation: concern for those in 
need, and sacrifice for the well-being of others. 

The kontakion, referring to Josesph’s refusal “to be enslaved by 
the fascinations of the Egyptian woman,” is read again. The oikos 
that follows is rhetorically more direct: 

Let us now add our lamentation, and let us shed our tears 
with those of Jacob, bewailing (the loss of) Joseph, his memo¬ 
rable and wise son. For Joseph, though enslaved in body, pre- 

43 Ibid. 18. 

44 The first ode, second Tone. 

45 Ibid. 23. 

46 Ibid. 
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served his soul in freedom, becoming lord over all Egypt. For 
God grants his servants an incorruptible crown. 47 

Projecting the preservation of ones “soul in freedom” as a high 
value, which is rewarded by God with an “incorruptible crown,” 
has a clear emotive dimension to it, calling for similar behavior on 
the part of the worshipper. So the commemoration of Joseph and 
“the withering of the fruitless fig tree” in the synaxarion both em¬ 
phasize the struggle gainst evil {dydva) and the exercise of doing 
the good (i duKTjcns ■). 

In the eighth ode, the three holy youths in the fiery furnace are 
brought to mind. “The fire,” the eirmos hymn sings, “withdrew in 
fear before the spotless souls and bodies of the holy children,” and 
as it did, or better, because of it, “the singing of an everlasting hymn 
was chanted: ‘Praise the Lord all his works, and exalt him to all 
ages!” 49 The eighth ode also includes a hymn that is overtly norma¬ 
tive, Christ instructing his disciples, on how to behave toward each 
other by keeping the commandments, maintaining mutual peace 
and practicing humility. The text of the hymn says. 

Approaching his passion, the Savior said to his friends: all 
shall know that you are my disciples, if you keep my com¬ 
mandments. Be at peace with one another, and with all; 
thinking humbly, you will be exalted; and knowing me as 
Lord, sing praises and exalt unto all ages! 50 

This is followed by another hymn that labels the selfish exercise of 
power over others as a form of tyranny, calling for humble service of 
others, rather than dominion over them, reflecting passages in 
Mark 10:43—54 and Matthew 20:26—28: 

47 Ibid. 24-25. 

48 The first sentence in the reading of the synaxarion is “On Holy and Great Monday 
we commemorate the blessed and noble Joseph; also the cursing and withering of 
the fruitless fig tree.” 

49 The eighth ode, second tone. “The sweeping fire fed with endless fuel, withdrew in 
fear before the spotless souls and bodies of the holy children; and as the ceaseless 
flame diminished, the singing of an everlasting hymn was chanted: ‘Praise the Lord 
all his works, and exalt him to all ages!*” 

50 Ibid. 25-26. 
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Let the power of your fellow men be different from the do¬ 
minion of the Gentiles; their selfish will is not my lot, but a 
tyranny. He then, who would be first among you, let him be 
the last of all; and knowing me as Lord, sing praises and exalt 
unto all ages. 51 

In the ninth ode of the canon, the congregation is admonished 
to “Cast away the impurity of human passions, and obtain a wise 
understanding, worthy of the divine kingdom.” Also, Jesus pres¬ 
ents himself as a model for his disciples to follow, in the ways of hu¬ 
mility and self-sacrifice, saying ‘“Looking unto me,’ said the Lord 
to his disciples, ‘be not high-minded, but condescend to men of 
humility; my cup which I drink, drink of it, that you may be glori¬ 
ous with me in the kingdom of the Father.’” 52 

The exaposteilarion hymn reflects the general bridegroom 
theme, highlighting the spiritual and moral unworthiness, obvi¬ 
ously inspired by the parable of the wedding banquet in Matthew 
22, and the admonition there that “many are called, but few 
chosen.” 53 

I see your bridal chamber adorned, O my Savior, and I have 
no wedding garment, that I may enter therein; O Giver of 
light, make radiant the vesture of my soul, and save me. (3 
Times). 54 

The implication is that virtue is not merely an accomplishment of per¬ 
sonal spiritual and moral struggle and exercise, but even more impor- 
tandy, the outcome of grace: “make radiant the vesture of my soul.” 

51 Ibid. 26. 

52 he ninth ode, second tone, ibid. 27. 

53 The full biblical text is: “‘Go therefore to the thoroughfares, and invite to the mar¬ 
riage feast as many as you find.* And those servants went out into the streets and 
gathered all whom they found, both bad and good; so the wedding hall was filled 
with guests. But when the king came in to look at the guests, he saw there a man who 
had no wedding garment; and he said to him, ‘Friend, how did you get in here with¬ 
out a wedding garment?’ And he was speechless. Then the king said to the atten¬ 
dants, ‘Bind him hand and foot, and cast him into the outer darkness; there men will 
weep and gnash their teeth.* For many are called, but few are chosen” (Mat 22:9- 
14). 

54 Holy Week and Easter , 28. 
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The set of hymns, known as the “Praises,” (Aivoi) refers to 
Christs foretelling of his crucifixion. Among its hymns one that 
has a invitation to the worshippers to share spiritually and morally 
in Jesus’ crucifixion: 

As the Lord was going to his voluntary passion, he was saying 
to his apostles on the way: Behold, we are going up to Jerusa¬ 
lem, and the Son of Man shall be delivered up, as it is written 
of him. Come therefore, and let us accompany him, with pu¬ 
rified minds, and let us be crucified with him, and for his sake 
mortify the pleasures of this life, that we may also live with 
him, and hear him declaring: No longer do I go to the earthly 
Jerusalem to suffer, but I go to my Father, and your Father; to 
my God and your God. And I will raise you up with me to the 
upper Jerusalem, in the kingdom of heaven. 55 

Lifted up from an emotive ethical perspective are virtues such as 
imitating Christ, sharing in his suffering of injustice, maintaining 
“purified minds,” and reducing hedonistic desires. 

Following the doxology, the aposticha hymns for the service are 
sung. Among passages of interest to our inquiry is another exhorta¬ 
tion to simplicity of life, humility and sacrificial service to others, 
through the moral imitation of Christ. The hymn is based on the 
injunctions of Jesus to his disciples in Mark 9:35 and 10:42-45, 
and Matthew 20:25-28 to be humble: “And he sat down and called 
the twelve; and he said to them, ‘If any one would be first, he must 
be last of all and servant of all’” (Mk 9:35). 56 

The emotive ethical call to strive to live Christ-like lives of 
divinization is powerfully articulated in the following hymn: 

Lord, when you were instructing your own disciples to think 
perfect thoughts, you told them not to be like the Gentiles, 

55 Ibid. 28-29. 

56 “And Jesus called them to him and said to them, ‘You know that those who are sup¬ 
posed to rule over the Gentiles lord it over them, and their great men exercise au¬ 
thority over them. But it shall not be so among you; but whoever would be great 
among you must be your servant, and whoever would be first among you must be 
slave of all. For the Son of Man also came not to be served but to serve, and to give 
his life as a ransom for many 1 ” (Mk 10:42-45, and Mat 20:25-28). 
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exercising authority over the weakest. You said: “It shall not 
be so with you, my disciples, for I am of my own will, poor. 
Therefore he who would be first among you let him be the 
servant of all; the one who rules, as the one being ruled; and 
the one who is preferred as the least of all. For I have come to 
serve the impoverished Adam, and to give my life as a ransom 
for the many, who cry out to me: ‘Glory to you .” 57 

As the service comes to an end, the hymns once again recall the 
themes of the unfruitful fig tree and the virtuous Joseph. One brief 
hymn exhorts reflection and action in terms of good works: 
“Fearing a similar sentence to that of the fruitless fig tree, brethren, 
let us bring forth fruits worthy of repentance to Christ, who be¬ 
stows on us great mercy” 58 Another of the aposticha hymns, serves 
to conclude this section. In it emotive overtones seek to convey the 
demonic influence on Potiphar s wife and the virtue of Joseph, the 
whole being cast as a replay of the Garden of Eden story: 

The serpent finding the Egyptian woman as a second Eve, 
hastened through words of flattery to cause the downfall of 
Joseph; but he leaving his garment, fled from sin; and being 
naked, felt unashamed, even as the first-created before the 
disobedience. By his intercessions, O Christ, have mercy on 
us. 59 

Here, flattery is a demonic device to be avoided; fleeing from sin is 
an act of virtue, moral evaluation is based on inner dispositions and 
not upon external circumstance, and Joseph is seen as a model of 
prelapsarian human behavior. Those who attend to the text of the 
hymn receive a powerful moral message. 

VI. Some Ethical Dimension of the Holy Monday Evening 
Service (Orthros of Holy Tuesday) 

The Synaxarion for the bridegroom orthros of Holy Tuesday an¬ 
nounces the general theme of the service: “On this Holy and Great 
Tuesday we make remembrance of the parable on the ten virgins 

57 Holy Week and Easter, 33. 

58 Ibid. 33- 

59 Ibid. 34. 
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from the Holy Gospel.” However, an analysis of the hymns specific 
to this day focuses on our dispositions and actions as they impact 
on our inclusion or exclusion from the kingdom of God in eternity. 
In the metaphor of the parable of the bridegroom, entry or ostra¬ 
cism from the kingdom is sharing in the life, or being banished 
from the bridal chamber. So, as another verse of the synaxarion 
puts it, “O Bridegroom Christ, number us with the prudent vir¬ 
gins; and including us in your chosen flock, have mercy on us. 
Amen.” 60 

In this context, the somber tone of the hymn common to all 
three bridegroom services takes on added meaning when it warns 
that Christ will return to judge humanity, “in the midst of the 
night.” Those servants who are vigilant in doing good and avoiding 
evil will be “blessed.” But, “unworthy is the one, whom he shall 
find heedless.” The normative instruction is sharply given: 
“Beware, therefore, O my soul, not to be borne down with sleep, 
lest you be given up to death, and be shut out of the kingdom. 
Wherefore, rouse yourself crying out: “Holy, holy, holy are you, 
our God.” 61 

The exhortative and emotive language is particularly pro¬ 
nounced in the kathismata. Thus, one of them speaks quite 
deontologically calling for love for Christ, striving for virtuous 
living and authentic faith, while offering the reward of eternal life 
for those who live in this manner: 

Brethren, let us love the Bridegroom, and prepare our lamps 
with care, shining in virtues and tme faith; that, like the pru¬ 
dent virgins of the Lord, we may be ready to enter with him 
into the wedding feast; for the Bridegroom, as God, bestows a 
gift to all, the incorruptible crown. 2 

Similarly, the betrayal of Judas, fostered by the envy of Jesus’ ene¬ 
mies, is condemned, which in the emotive mode proscribes such 
perfidy. The hymn concludes with the appeal, “O Lord, save our 

60 Ibid. 60. 

61 Ibid. 51. 

62 Ibid. 52. 
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souls from this condemnation.” 63 The congregation is led to recoil 
from the behavior of Judas. Another of these hymns, attributes the 
vice of avarice to Judas and describes the consequences of his be¬ 
trayal: “...he falls from the light and receives the darkness; he 
agrees to the terms, and sells the priceless One. Wherefore he, most 
wretched of men, finds a noose and a horrible death, the reward for 
his deed.” The hymn engages the congregation as it concludes, ap¬ 
pealing to the opposite virtue of heartfelt loyalty to the Lord in this 
appeal: “O Christ our God, deliver us from his lot, granting remis¬ 
sion of sins to those, who compassionately observe your holy pas¬ 
sion.” 64 The hymn drives a wedge between Judas’ behavior, which 
ends by exclusion from the kingdom, and the worshippers’ escape 
from the consequences of his unethical behavior. 

The Gospel reading is long, from two chapters of Matthew 
(22:15-46; 23:1-39). The first part speaks of the planning of the 
Pharisees to “entangle (Jesus) in his talk.” The pericope deals with 
the paying of taxes to Caesar and Jesus’ well-crafted response; the 
discussion with the Sadducees about the resurrection and the story 
of the woman who was widowed seven times, and Jesus’ answer 
about marriage in the Kingdom. It then deals with the lawyer who 
asks about the greatest commandment in the law, and Jesus’ re¬ 
sponse that it is love for God and love for neighbor. This is followed 
by Jesus’ injunction to the people to do what the Scribes and Phari¬ 
sees tell them to do, adding however, “but do not do according to 
their works; for they say, and do not do,” and what they do, they do 
hypocritically, for their motivation is hypocritical, since “all their 
works they do to be seen by men.” Jesus follows this by an appeal to 
loyalty to himself and to humble service to others. The balance of 
the reading excoriates the Scribes and the Pharisees in that biting 
series of condemnations, each of which begins, “Woe to you, 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!” The Gospel reading, in short, 
has been selected for this service to emphasize strongly ethical 
teachings, dealing with intentions and motives, fidelity, love, the 

63 Ibid. 

64 Ibid. 
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avoidance of hypocrisy, the “weightier things of the law: justice, 
mercy and faith,” and the avoidance “of extortion” and self- 
indulgence. 65 

The selection of this passage with its powerful confrontational 
character, places a sharp line of demarcation between dispositions 
and behaviors that are appropriate to living in the kingdom, and 
those that sharply contrast with it. It is an admirable selection, es¬ 
pecially for the theme of service, which emphasizes attitudes and 
actions that conform to the values of the kingdom and those that 
do not. 

The kontakion and oikos bring attentiveness to right and wrong 
behavior and motivation sharply to the fore in the face of the end of 
life and the final judgment connects them with the parable of the 
fig tree. The kontakion has us say to ourselves: 

Having realized, O my soul, the hour of the end, and remem¬ 
bering the cutting down of the fig tree, work therefore most 
diligently, O wretched soul, with the talent, which has been 
given to you, in vigilance and crying aloud: “May we not re¬ 
main outside the bridal chamber of Christ.” 

Similarly, the oikos has us chastise ourselves for our inappropriate 
behavior and misplaced values: 

Why are you heedless, O my miserable soul? Why do you in¬ 
opportunely imagine vain cares? Why do you occupy yourself 
with that, which flows away? The last hour is at hand, and we 
shall shordy be parted from earthly things. Therefore rouse 
yourself and cry out: “I have sinned against you, my Savior; 
do not cut me down like the unfruitful fig tree; but as the 
merciful Christ, have pity on me, for with fear I cry out: ‘May 
we not remain outside the bridal chamber of Christ.’” 66 

In the eighth ode of the canon, numerous ethical emotive 
images are presented, such as the example of the three youths in the 
fiery furnace who “were not obedient to the decree of the tyrant.” 
Another hymn of the canon, calls “Let us cast off slothfulness, and 

65 Ibid. 53-58. 

66 Ibid. 60. 
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with bright lamps let us meet Christ,” while another enjoins, “May 
the oil of fellowship in the vessels of our soul be sufficient, lest in 
going to make the purchase we miss the reward,” and another af¬ 
firms that, “All have received equal grace from God; increase ac¬ 
cordingly the talent given to you with the help of Christ.” 67 

Two hymns deserve quoting in their entirety from the aposticha 
of the bridegroom service of Holy Tuesday, in which the major 
theme of moral and spiritual preparedness for entry into the re¬ 
wards of the kingdom draws upon the parable of the talents (Mat 
25:14-30). It is a call for activity and work for the kingdom 
through the exercise of a stewardship of our God-given talents: 

Come, you faithful, let us eagerly work for the Master, for he 
distributes his wealth to his servants; accordingly then, let us 
increase the talent of grace. Let one, be graced with wisdom 
through good works; let another, celebrate a service of splen¬ 
dor; let another, faithful to the word communicate this to the 
uninstructed; and yet another, distribute wealth to the poor; 
for thus, we shall increase what is entrusted to us, and as faith¬ 
ful stewards of his grace, we may be worthy of the Masters 
joy. Of this, deem us worthy, O loving Christ, our God. 68 

In another of the hymns of the aposticha, the responsibility for 
Christian charity, “talents” now more specifically referring to fi¬ 
nancial resources, is made normative: 

Behold O my soul! The Master entrusts to you a talent. Re¬ 
ceive the gift with fear; lend to him who gave it; distribute to 
the poor, and gain the Lord as a Friend; that you may stand on 
his right, when he comes in glory, and hear his blessed voice: 
“Enter O servant, into the joy of your Lord!” In your great 
mercy, O Savior, deem me, who has strayed, worthy of this 


67 Ibid. 62. 

68 Ibid. 67. 

69 Ibid. 68. 
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VII. Some Ethic Dimension of the Holy Tuesday Evening Service 
(Orthros of Holy Wednesday) 

The Holy Tuesday evening bridegroom service, which is actually 
the orthros/matins for Holy Wednesday morning is by far the most 
well-attended of the three bridegroom services. The general theme 
of preparation for the coming of the Lord to judge the world is con¬ 
tinued. The thread of the evil of Judas’ disloyalty and betrayal is 
now, however, contrasted with the repentance of the woman who 
anointed the feet of Jesus with precious myrrh, and wiped them 
with her hair, as described in Matthew 26:6-16, Mark 14:3-11, 
and John 12:1-8. In the service, it is presumed that she, until the 
moment of her repentance was a harlot. In each description, the act 
of the repentant woman is brought into contrast with the greed and 
betrayal of Judas. 

Thus, the two distinctive characteristics of this bridegroom 
orthros are, on the one hand, the development of the dissimilarity 
between the two chief actors of this story. Judas’ betrayal and dis¬ 
loyalty is condemned; the woman’s heartfelt repentance is graphi¬ 
cally described and praised. From the perspective of Christian 
ethics, especially with the ideas of spiritual struggle (aycova) 
against the evil passions, and moral exercise (aaKTjais) to grow in 
God-likeness as the essence of the life in Christ, the hymns present 
an emotive ethical model to the worshipper. The disloyalty and 
spiritual and moral depravity because of the passion of greed in 
Judas, is to be avoided and rejected by the Christian. The repen¬ 
tance, devotion, and sacrifice of the repentant woman is a positive 
model for the Christian. Repentance is essential to the ongoing 
process of growth toward God-likeness, which the Orthodox call 
divinization, or Oecocns. 

Repentance is, of course, more than an ethical category, but it 
includes ethical dimensions. 70 For evil to be avoided and good to 
be done, there is need for human beings to possess knowledge and 

70 The remainder of this paragraph comes from my work. Toward Transfigured Life: 

The Theoria of Eastern Orthodox Ethics (Minneapolis, MN: Light & Life, 1983), 

244-45. 
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understanding, and the discernment of good and evil, as well as 
self-determination. The chief knowledge is to recognize that evil 
and sin arise from our separation from God. Avoiding evil means, 
by definition, that we bridge the gap between God and ourselves. 
This requires a two-fold act on the part of the person who would 
avoid evil, the commitment to God and the desire to submit to his 
will on the one hand, and repentance for evil and sin, on the other. 
We must be converted to God. Conversion to God means that our 
will denies the world and takes up a single stance: orientation 
toward God. What is the world that we should deny it? St Isaiah the 
Syrian responds: “The World is an inclusive name which is identi¬ 
fied with the passions.” The world, that is, the passions, make 
human beings distant from God; they create a situation of 
brokenness and of scattering. The soul finds itself wandering out¬ 
side of itself. The denial of the world, then, is a return of the soul to 
its true self. It is a self-gathering, a restoration of our spiritual exis¬ 
tence, which turns back to be united with God. Conversion, as de¬ 
scribed above is an act of will, “a continuous effort by our will, seek¬ 
ing to keep us continually facing in Gods direction.” An extension 
and necessary aspect of this act of continuous conversion is the re¬ 
jection of our sins and evil deeds. This is called repentance. In fact, 
it is difficult to separate our turning toward God, the source of all 
good, and our rejection of evil. 

The contrast between the intentions, motivations, and behavior 
of Judas and those of the repentant woman is drawn dramatically. 
On the one hand, a hymn of the kathismata declares, “The deceit¬ 
ful Judas, in his love for money, set out cunningly to betray you, O 
Lord, the Treasure of life.” 71 While on the other hand, the sincere 
repentance of the woman is extolled: 

The harlot, in her grief, called out to you, O compassionate 
Lord, and fervently dried your sacred feet with the hair of her 
head; and from the depths of her heart she groaned: “Cast me 
not out, neither abhor me, O my God; but receive me in my 
repentance and save me, for you alone are Merciful.” 72 

71 Holy Week and Easter, Ibid. 87. 
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The comparison is drawn strikingly in one of the katavasia hymns: 

The harlot came to you, O Merciful Lord, pouring out on 
your feet myrrh, mixed with her tears, and was redeemed of 
her vices at your command; but your ungrateful disciple, 
though he breathed your grace, rejected it, and becoming 
mixed in the filthy mire, he sells you in his greed. O Christ, 
glory to your compassion. 73 

The Gospel reading is from John 12:17-50. Among the themes of 
this reading are some ethically relevant passages that refer to 
Christ’s own steadfastness in obedience to his Father, Christ’s status 
as servant, and that of his followers. 74 This is followed 75 by a decla¬ 
ration of the condemnation of evil in the world, and a prediction 
that “the ruler of this world will be cast out,” and that Jesus’ follow¬ 
ers are to not walk in darkness, but are to become “sons of light.” 
There is also a criticism not only of those who did not believe in 
Christ by way of a quotation from Isaiah, but also of some of the 
rulers who did believe in Christ, but did not declare it, “lest they 
should be put out of the synagogue; for they loved the praise of 
men more than the praise of God.” The passage contrasts the light 
of Christ with the moral and spiritual darkness of the world. The 
passage pronounces an eschatological note, speaking of those who 
will be condemned “in the last day.” It ends with Jesus’ affirmation, 
“I know that (the Father’s) command is everlasting life.” 76 This se¬ 
lection fits remarkably well in the liturgical context that begins 
with strong contrasts between the motives, intents, and behaviors 
of Judas, reflecting the evil passions and the return to the light of 
moral regeneration by the repentant woman. 

This is then personalized for the worshipper in the third ode of 
canon, where the hymn is cast in the first person singular: 

You have edified me on the rock of faith. You have opened 
wide my mouth against my enemies; for my spirit has re- 

72 Ibid. 

73 Ibid. 

74 Ibid. 88. 

75 Ibid. 89. 

76 Ibid. 91. 
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joiced in singing: “There is none holy as our God, and there is 
none righteous, save you, O Lord. 7 ' 

Several of the canon hymns connect the service with the obser¬ 
vances that will follow in Holy Week, in particular the condemna¬ 
tion of Jesus by the Sanhedrin who are characterized as “lawless 
men.” who are assembled “in a perverse manner,” in a “God¬ 
fighting spirit, to put to death as inexpedient the righteous Christ.” 
Here again, the rhetoric is confrontational, accenting vice on the 
one side and righteousness on the other. 78 

Similarly, the eirmos and katavasia hymns of the third ode of the 
canon accents the conflict between the committed believer and 
those who embody evil: 

You have edified me on the rock of faith. You have opened 
wide my mouth against my enemies; for my spirit has re¬ 
joiced in singing: “There is none holy as our God, and there is 
none righteous, save you, O Lord.” 79 

The balance of the service focuses on the depth of repentance of the 
harlot, once again, personalizing the rejection of the sinful and im¬ 
moral life and the struggle to overcome it, with all its difficulties in 
the ever-continuous process of growth toward God-likeness. The 
kontakion and the oikos read for this day dramatically involve the 
worshipper in acts of confession and repentance. The kontakion 
has each present say: 

I have transgressed, O Master, more than the harlot, but I 
have not offered you a shower of tears; praying though, in si¬ 
lence, I fall down before you with fervor, kissing your sacred 
feet, that you will forgive my debts, as I cry out to you, “O 
Savior, deliver me from the filth of my evil deeds.” 80 

The sense of moral and spiritual struggle in a spirit of repentance 
is highlighted by the oikos praising the repentant woman, but 
charges the self as not changing life-style adequately: 

77 Ibid. 92. 

78 Ibid. 93. 

79 Ibid. 

80 Ibid. 94. 
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The woman, who was once a prodigal, showed herself sud¬ 
denly wise, despising her shameful sins and carnal pleasure; 
she reflected on the magnitude of her shame, and the judg¬ 
ment of hell, which harlots and prodigals suffer. Of these I am 
the first, and I am terrified; but, fool that I am, I persist in my 
perverse habits. 81 

Thus the synaxarion reading, summarizing the theme of the ser¬ 
vice, proclaims, “On Holy and Great Wednesday the Holy Fathers 
ordained that commemoration should be made of the anointing of 
the Lord with myrrh by the woman, who was a sinner; for this oc¬ 
curred shortly before the passion of the Savior.” One of the verses 
following prays, “Anointed with the perceptible myrrh. O Christ, 
God, set us free from overwhelming passions, and have mercy on 
us, as the only Merciful and Loving God. Amen.” 82 

Accepting forgiveness is an essential aspect of true repentance, 
for only then can the new life in moral and spiritual growth com¬ 
mence. So one of the hymns of the eighth ode of the canon, opines, 
“The grateful woman was ransomed from her sins through the 
saving love of God and a fountain of tears. Washed clean by her 
confession, she was not ashamed, but cried aloud: ‘All the works of 
the Lord, praise the Lord, and exalt him forever.’” 83 The ninth ode 
speaks of numerous vices, characterizing Judas: he is “ungrateful, 
envious, cunning,” and as a “knave he exploited the divine favor,” 84 
declaring that “From the closest bond with Christ, Judas is drawn 
away by gold.” Adding, “Spare our souls, O Christ our God, and 
save us.” Judas’ avarice is condemned and a comparison of values is 
pronounced in the light of his suicide, “you are a soul, whose worth 
the world does not equal.” 85 The “Praises” (. Aivoi ) return to the 
contrast between the good repentance of the harlot and the perfidy 
of Judas. Thus, the moral contrast between the two of them is 
accented: 

81 Ibid. 

82 Ibid. 

83 Ibid. 95. 

84 Ibid. 96. 

85 Ibid. 97. 
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While the sinful woman was offering the myrrh, the disciple 
was making terms with the lawless; she rejoiced in emptying 
out that, which was precious; he hastened to sell him, who 
was above all price. She acknowledged the Master, he severed 
himself from the Master; she was set free, and Judas became a 
slave to the enemy. Monstrous was his callousness! Great was 
her repentance! Grant me this also, O Savior, who suffered for 
us, and save us. 86 

It is a powerfully emotive hymn. Another hymn similar to this one, 
even more dramatically draws the contrast with high emotive qual¬ 
ities, thus encouraging the worshippers to follow the example of 
the repentant woman, and to distance themselves from the exam¬ 
ple of Judas: 

O misery of Judas! He saw the harlot kissing the feet, and 
with guile he meditated the kiss of betrayal. She unloosed her 
tresses, and he bound himself with fury, bringing instead of 
myrrh, his foul wickedness; for envy knows not to appreciate 
even its own advantage. O wretchedness of Judas! From this, 

O God, deliver our souls. 87 

The aposticha hymns, on the one hand, continue the emphasis 
on the repentance of the woman, but, on the other hand, they po¬ 
etically enter psychologically and imaginatively into her soul, de¬ 
scribing in insightful ways the dynamics of her inner struggle and 
her conscious turning away from her former life and her powerful 
sense of redemption. We have now moved beyond anything that 
can be called simply ethical. The hymn leads us to a stage in the dy¬ 
namics of a profound mystical union of the soul with the Lord, and 
insight into divinization ( Qeuxns ). Here are some of these hymns: 

Today Christ comes to the house of the Pharisee, and a sinful 
woman approached him falling at his feet and crying out: 
“Behold me, engulfed in sin, and in despair for my deeds; and 
yet, not despised by your goodness. Grant me, O Lord, the re¬ 
mission from evil, and save me.” 88 

86 Ibid. 99. 

87 Ibid. 

88 Ibid. 103. 
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A sinful and defiled woman drew near to you, O Savior, and 
poured out tears upon your feet, proclaiming your passion. 

“How can I look upon you, O Master? For you indeed have 
come to save the harlot. You, who raised Lazarus from the 
tomb after four days, raise me, out of the depths who is dying; 
accept me, the wretched one, O Lord, and save me.” 89 

She who was in despair for her life, with her evil ways well 
known, holding the myrrh, came to you crying out: “You, 
who was born of a Virgin, reject me not, the harlot; disregard 
not my tears, you, who are the joy of the angels; but, O Lord, 
through your great mercy, receive me in repentance, whom as 
a sinner, you did not cast out. 90 

The most beloved hymn of this service, popularly anticipated each 
year, cannot be authentically considered as ethical in nature. But I 
cannot conclude this section of the paper without sharing it with the 
reader. It would take many pages to elucidate its profound human 
emotions, no longer ethically emotive, but an expression of the pro- 
foundest emotions of a truly repentant soul. It is considered a master¬ 
piece of religious musical poetry among the Orthodox people. 

The woman who had fallen into many sins, perceiving your 
Divinity, O Lord, assumes the role of a myrrh-bearer; and la¬ 
menting, she brings the myrrh before your burial. “Woe to 
me!” she said; “For me, night is an ecstasy of excess, dark and 
moonless, and full of sinful desire. Receive the sources of my 
tears, you, who gathers into clouds the water of the sea. In¬ 
cline the groanings of my heart, you, who in your ineffable 
condescension, bowed down the heavens. I will embrace and 
kiss your sacred feet, and wipe them again with the tresses of 
the hair of my head—your feet, at whose sound Eve hid her¬ 
self in fear, when she heard your footsteps while you were 
walking in Paradise in the twilight. O my Savior and soul- 
Saver! Who can ever track down the multitude of my sins, 
and the depths of your judgment? Do not disregard me your 
servant, you, whose mercy is boundless. 91 


89 Ibid. 104. 

90 Ibid. 

91 Ibid. 104-5. 
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Nevertheless, the kontakion, which immediately follows, per¬ 
sonalizes the sentiment, seeking to transfer the experience of the re¬ 
pentant woman to each of the worshippers personally, so one could 
say that the hymn of Kassiane carries with it an ethical emotive di¬ 
mension, not in itself, but by deliberate choice of the 
hymnographer. Thus, the kontakion is read: 

Having transgressed, O Good Master, more than the harlot, I 
come to you without the shower of tears. Praying though, in 
silence, I fall down before you, and with fervor kiss your sa¬ 
cred feet, that you may grant me forgiveness of my debts, as I 
cry out: “O Savior, deliver me from the mire of my deeds. ” 92 

Conclusions 

Aristotle, in his Rhetoric , defines rhetoric as “the faculty of observ¬ 
ing in any given case the available means of persuasion.” 93 For Aris¬ 
totle one of the means of persuasion is the character of the 
speaker. 94 In the case under study, the “character of the speaker” is 
the liturgy of the Church and her authoritative message, and by ex¬ 
tension, the regard the faithful have for the revelatory truth. Wor¬ 
shippers imbued by faith are persuaded to accept and are motivated 
to follow the emotive and deontological dimensions of liturgy be¬ 
cause they accept the integrity and character of the liturgy. Further, 
Aristotle then argues that: 

92 Ibid. 106. 

93 Bk. 1, chap. 2; trans. by W. Rhys Roberts. 

94 “Of the modes of persuasion furnished by the spoken word there are three kinds. 
The first kind depends on the personal character of the speaker; the second on putt¬ 
ing the audience into a certain frame of mind; the third on the proof, or apparent 
proof, provided by the words of the speech itself. Persuasion is achieved by the 
speaker’s personal character when the speech is so spoken as to make us think him 
credible. We believe good men more fully and more readily than others; this is true 
generally whatever the question is, and absolutely true where exact certainty is im¬ 
possible and opinions divided. This kind of persuasion, like the others, should be 
achieved by what the speaker says, not by what people think of his character before 
he begins to speak. It is not true, as some writers assume in their treatises on rhetoric, 
that the personal goodness revealed by the speaker contributes nothing to his power 
of persuasion; on the contrary, his character may almost be called the most effective 
means of persuasion he possesses.” Ibid. 
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Secondly, persuasion may come through the hearers, when 
the speech stirs their emotions. Our judgments when we are 
pleased and friendly are not the same as when we are pained 
and hostile. 95 

This has direct application to the emotive dimensions of ethical 
discourse, and in particular to the emotive use of ethics in liturgical 
texts, as we have seen throughout this case study. Thirdly, however, 
for Aristotle real rhetoric properly persuades by means of rational 
arguments. Liturgy is far from being a syllogism, so it is rather by 
the first two of these modes of persuasion that liturgy seems to 
function ethically, that is, in a primarily emotive mode. 

In the cases examined in this study, ample evidence has been pre¬ 
sented that liturgy not only emotively evokes in the worshipper ad¬ 
miration and approval for certain ethical dispositions and behaviors 
and disapproval for their opposites, but also that it can persuade con¬ 
formance to them. In short, liturgy in some instances functions nor- 
matively. Thus, in the Sunday night bridegroom service, the presen¬ 
tation of the virtuous Joseph and the condemnation of the barren fig 
tree can be understood in part as clear ethical teachings directed to 
worshippers, to avoid evil and to produce works of virtue. The 
Monday night bridegroom service, based on the parable of the ten 
virgins, highlights the need to be alert and attentive to the God¬ 
pleasing moral life, and it is given specific content with the emphasis 
on the example of the three youths in the fiery furnace, the liturgical 
attention given to the moral dimensions of the parable of the talents, 
calling for a stewardship approach to the Christian life, as well as the 
continuing remembrance of the last judgment. The Tuesday night 
bridegroom service draws the issue toward a comparison of the sinful 
woman who experiences deep repentance, and the greed and be¬ 
trayal of Judas. The emotive ethical implications strongly commend 
the commitment and loyalty of the repentant woman and the con¬ 
demnation of the ungrateful betrayal of Judas. 

In all of their dimensions, these three services convey to the wor¬ 
shipper, among other things, a strong ethical message either di- 


95 Ibid. 
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rectly or emotively. There is, indeed, a relationship between ethics 
and liturgy in this three-fold case. This is not simply an obscure ac¬ 
ademic insight; it is also shared by ordinary people. I conclude with 
a description of an event that took place in July of 2001, at the 
Clergy-Laity Assembly of the Greek Orthodox Diocese of Atlanta, 
in Sarasota, Florida. A lay representative and chairman of the Dio¬ 
cese Religious Education Committee offered the following in¬ 
sightful comment when he said in his report: 

Our worship services are a teachers dream. With their audio¬ 
visual nature—icons, prayers, hymns, readings, and Scrip¬ 
tural basis —they are the core of our religious education. 95 

It is evident from this study that he could have added that the li¬ 
turgical worship services are also an aspect of the ethical formation 
of the worshippers. 


96 A. Tampary of Pensacola, Greek Orthodox Church of the Annunciation; emphasis 
in the original. 
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CELEBRATING THE INCARNATION IN THE FEASTS 

of the Orthodox Church 

Elizabeth Theokritoff 

In the midst of various strains of millennium fever which have been 
gripping the Western world for the past few years, statements from 
the Church have consistently tried to recall what anniversary we 
are commemorating—that of the Incarnation of the Word of God. 
It might therefore be timely to focus our attention on the place of 
the Incarnation in the Church’s worship. 

The Incarnation is celebrated primarily in three great feasts, 
broadly corresponding to the christological dogmas of the first 
three Ecumenical Councils. The Nativity, established in its present 
form in the wake of the Arian controversy, speaks to us of who it is 
that comes in the flesh: the Child born to us in the last times is the 
consubstantial Son, begotten from the Father before all ages. The 
Annunciation celebrates the Virgin as truly Theotokos, the title af¬ 
firmed by the Council of Ephesus, and thereby proclaims the 
coming of the Son to earth as a true Incarnation. The Transfigura¬ 
tion, the latest of the great feasts of Christ, celebrates the visible 
manifestation of Christ in his two natures—the reality which the 
Council of Chalcedon sought to affirm. It reveals what has come 
about in the Incarnation, and also what the Incarnation means for 
man; for the glory in which Christ appears is also the glory which 
will be ours by adoption in the Kingdom. 

We shall look here at some aspects of the Incarnation as it is cele¬ 
brated in the yearly festal cycle of the Church. 

Fulfillment of the Prophets 

When Christ was born, “then indeed the preaching of the Prophets 
was fulfilled” (Stikhera 1 5). This event marks the coming of the 

1 Hereafter, “Stikh.” 
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Messiah, of Gods salvation for his people; and as such it is not only 
the fulfillment of many different prophetic utterances—several of 
which are read during the Nativity services—but quite literally the 
fulfillment of the Prophets , the culmination of God’s word to his 
people. Hence at the Transfiguration, which shows forth as in a 
tableau all that is implied at the Nativity, Christ appears between 
Moses and Elijah, who testify: “Lo, here is Christ whom we in an¬ 
cient times proclaimed as God” (Transfiguration, First Kanon 2 
5.2). 3 

Several of the prophecies used at Christmas serve primarily to 
mark Christ out as the one who was to come—Is 7:14, “A virgin 
shall conceive,” being an obvious example—and were used to this 
end by Christian apologists from an early date. In the Church’s use 
of prophecies, however, we notice a change over the centuries to¬ 
ward an increasingly theological interpretation. From about the 
fourth century onward, the emphasis falls less on showing Christ as 
Messiah—which no heretic disputed—and more on the nature of 
the coming and the nature of the Messiah—in other words, on 
christology. An example is Hab 3:3, which forms part of the fourth 
scriptural ode at Matins and is used in the fourth eirmos of both 
Christmas kanons. This is long established as a specific prophecy of 
the Nativity, but the interpretation given it has shifted. In earlier 
Fathers, “Teman” and the “overshadowed, forested mountain” 
have a purely geographical sense; 4 later, they are taken to denote the 
people of Israel. 5 At the present feast of the Nativity, however, these 
expressions are unequivocally applied to Christ’s birth from the 
Virgin: “From the mountain overshadowed, forested, thou hast 
come, made flesh from her who knew not wedlock” (1 K.4.eirmos). 

2 Hereafter, “IK.” 

3 Versions of liturgical texts are taken from The Festal Menaion, trans. Mother Mary and 
Kallistos Ware (London: Faber and Faber, 1969), and occasionally adapted to give a 
more literal rendering. 

4 E.g. Irenaeus, Against Heresies 3.20.4; Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechesis 12.20, PG 
33:752B. 

5 See commentaries on Habakkuk: Cyril of Alexandria, 38, PG 71:904D-905A; cf. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, PG 66:444A; Theodoret of Cyr, PG 81:1825C. 
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The Virgin is “overshadowed” by virtue of her conception by the 
Holy Spirit, and “forested” in that her virginity, like a thickly 
wooded mountainside, is left untouched. 6 

Another passage that came to be used in an increasingly specific 
way as a prophecy of the Messiahs coming as Incarnation is Ps 71:6, 
“He shall come down as dew upon a fleece, as drops of rain drop¬ 
ping upon the earth.” Christs coming marks the ultimate fulfill¬ 
ment of the promise made to Gideon in the story which underlies 
this verse (Jud 6:36—40), that God will save Israel; and the refer¬ 
ence to the fleece and the earth was early taken to indicate his 
coming to both the Jews and the Gentiles. 7 It was soon noticed, 
however, that this image as used in the Psalm is particularly appro¬ 
priate to Christ s coming in humility and his secret conception. 8 In 
the services, this Psalm verse is taken as referring to the very 
moment of his conception: hence Gabriel as he speaks of it stands 
before the Virgin in awe, afraid to look upon her (Annunciation, 
K.4.4). Psalm 71 is read in its entirety at Christmas; but it is indica¬ 
tive of the very specific character accorded to Ps 71:6 that this verse, 
now used twice at the Annunciation, was apparently never used on 
its own until the establishment of a feast devoted specifically to the 
Annunciation. 9 The fleece type was doubly appropriate to Christ s 
conception, as shown by Proclus of Constantinople, who calls the 
Virgin “the most pure Fleece of the Rain from heaven, out of which 
the Shepherd clothed himself in the sheep.” 10 

The tendency towards christological interpretation reveals 
images of the Incarnation even in Old Testament types not origi- 

6 Cf. “Nicodemus of the Holy Mountain: On the Christmas Canon” (selections from 
the Eortodromion), tr. E. Theokritoff, Alive in Christ, XV.3 (Winter 1999), 26. 

7 Cf. Origen, On Psalms, PG 12:1524B. According to Eusebius of Caesarea (On Psalms, 
PG 23:800CD), the verse refers to Christs conception and birth from a Virgin, but the 
fleece stands for Israel rather than the Virgin’s womb. 

8 E.g. Eusebius, On Psalms , PG 23:800D; Hesychius, On Psalms, PG 93:236D; 
Athanasius, On Psalms , PG 27:324D. 

9 See Th. Maertens, “Le d^veloppement liturgique et biblique du culte de la Vferge,” 
Paroisse etLiturgie, 4 (1954), 227ff.; for use at early celebrations of the Annunciation, see 
K. S. Kekelidze (ed .), Jerusalem kanonarion (Tiflis, 1912), 55. 

10 Oration 1 (Encomium), 2, PG 65:68IB. 
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nally connected with the coming of the Messiah. Thus the Three 
Children in the Babylonian furnace appear in Ode 8 of both 
Christmas kanons as an image of the Virgins womb unharmed by 
the fire of the Godhead. Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace, devised to en¬ 
force idolatry, is hardly the most appropriate image of the divine 
fire. Yet the application of this type to the detail of the Incarnation 
is not unrelated to the primary meaning of the type, which is one of 
the supreme Old Testament examples of deliverance—hence its 
place as one of the “core” readings for the Easter Vigil. Applied to 
the Incarnation, it underlines the point that God effects our deliv¬ 
erance precisely by entering into our nature. 

From the Womb btfore the Morning Star... 

“When you see the child in swaddling clothes,” admonishes St 
Cyril of Alexandria, “do not let your thoughts stop at his birth ac¬ 
cording to the flesh, but rise to the contemplation of his divine 
glory.” 1 One might say that this sentiment sums up the celebra¬ 
tion of the Nativity. All the feasts of Christ dwell on the paradoxical 
juxtaposition of his humble circumstances on earth and his heav¬ 
enly glory. At the Nativity, however, this means that the wealth of 
detail concerning Christs birth as man keeps recalling that the 
Child in the arms of his Mother is in the bosom of the Father, 12 be¬ 
gotten before all ages and consubstantial with him. 

A key text for the feast is the entrance verse, “From the womb 
before the morning star have I begotten Thee ... ” (Ps 109:3), a pas¬ 
sage used at least as early as Justin as a proof text for both the divine 
generation of Christ and his ultimate Incarnation. 13 We see this 
echoed in the words of the first kanon: 

To the Son who was begotten of the Father without change 
before all ages, and in the last times (cf. Heb 1:1) was without 
seed made flesh of the Virgin, to Christ our God let us cry 
aloud ... (lK.3.eirmos; cf. 1K.6.1). 

11 On Luke, PG 72:492A. 

12 Cf. Christmas, sedalen 3. 

13 Cf Justin, Dialogue with Trypho, 63. 
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The reference to the “last times” draws our attention to that whole 
collection of proof-texts for divine sonship found in Heb 1:1—12, 
read twice at the Nativity (First Hour and Vespers) and taken up in 
several of the hymns. Heb 1:3 (He is the reflection of the glory of 
God and the imprint of his nature, upholding the universe by his 
word of power) is used at Christmas in the same way as Ps 109:3: 

The express image of the Father (2 Cor 4:4), the imprint of 
his eternity, 14 takes the form of a servant, and without under¬ 
going change he comes forth from a Mother who knew not 
wedlock... (Lord, I have cried, 15 1). 

This stikhera describes the unseen reality taking place in Bethle¬ 
hem; so when we say that Christ at his Transfiguration manifested 
what had already taken place by virtue of his Incarnation, we are as¬ 
serting that this ineffable reality is now made visible: 

... Moses and Elijah clearly beheld the express Image of the di¬ 
vine Person... shining forth as lightning with the glory of the 
Father... (1K.8.3). 

Since both the Nativity and the Transfiguration are occasions 
where, from a human point of view, Christ undergoes change, his 
unchanging divinity is a matter of central importance. This is why it 
is stressed so strongly that he is born as a baby while remaining 
consubstantial with the Father; and that the alteration of his form on 
Mount Tabor only reveals who he actually is from all eternity—God 
the Word, who covers himself with light as with a garment (cf. Trans¬ 
figuration, Lauds 2). Hence, in the final troparia of the first kanon 
for the Transfiguration, Kosmas the Melodist collects tides to indi¬ 
cate Christs relationship with the Father. The Fathers voice marks 
him out as “the imprint of the archetype” (1K.9.3); he is the “Un¬ 
changed Image of the One who is, Seal that cannot be removed or al¬ 
tered, Son and Word, Wisdom (cf. 1 Cor 1:24) and Arm (cf. Is 53:1), 
Right Hand (cf. Ex 15:6) and Strength of the Most High (1K.9.4). 16 

14 The variant “imprint of his eternity” in place of “imprint of his nature” serves to under¬ 
line, against the Arians, that the Son is co-ttcrrud with the Father. 

15 Hereafter, “Lcr.” 

16 Cf. Gregory the Theologian, Oration 38 {On Theophany, i.e. the Nativity), 13, PG 
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And he does something very similar in his kanon for Christmas: 

Wisdom and Word and Power, (1 Cor 1:24) the Son and the 
brightness of the Father, (Heb 1:3) Christ God was made 
man, unknown to the powers both above and upon the earth, 
and so has won us back again ... (1K.1.3). 

These titles of Christ may not seem in themselves very precise, but 
they form part of the armory of quotations traditionally used to 
demonstrate his consubstantiality with the Father. 17 

As we have seen, Justin sees in Ps 109:3 an intimation of the Incar¬ 
nation as well as a testimony to Christs pre-eternal sonship. This 
points to a theme most prominent at the Annunciation: although re¬ 
vealed only in the “last times,” the Incarnation is itself a “mystery 
from eternity” (Annunciation, tropar). Gabriel reveals to the Virgin 
“the counsel of the Most High which is ancient and true” (Annunci¬ 
ation K.8. l). 18 Disclosed by the Archangel to the Virgin at the An¬ 
nunciation, this mystery previously “unknown to the angels and hid 
from all eternity” (25 March, Lcr.2) is “made manifest” to human 
eyes at the Transfiguration (cf. Transfiguration, Lcr.3). 

Among the most striking statements of the Incarnation as a mys¬ 
tery from all eternity is the reading at the Annunciation of Prov 
8:22-30. 19 The opening verse, “The Lord created me at the begin¬ 
ning of his ways,” has been glossed by one patristic commentator: 
“Before all ages, in his exceeding goodness he had planned the 
Economy of my Incarnation.” 20 Once seized upon by the Arians to 
prove that the Word was created, this verse was subsequendy 
turned on them to show that he who was uncreated in the begin¬ 
ning was to be born of Mary as man. 21 

36:325B. 

17 Cf. Gregory the Theologian, Theological Oration 3 (On the Son), 17, PG 36:96BD. 

18 It is perhaps not accidental that this phrase is taken from Is 25:1, where it introduces 
a passage describing God's humbling of the mighty and defense of the poor in terms 
of which the Magnificat is highly reminiscent. 

19 This reading and the story of the burning bush (Ex 3:1-8), both now read at Vespers 
on 25 March, are apparently those originally proper to the Annunciation; cf. J. 
Mateos (ed.), Le Typtkon de la Grande £giise t Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 165-66 
(Rome, 1962r-63), 254-55. 

20 Procopius of Gaza, On Proverbs , PG 87:1296C. 
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God With Us 

If “From the womb before the morning star ...” sums up the main 
aspect of the Incarnation celebrated at Christmas, then that cele¬ 
brated at the Annunciation is summed up in the name Emmanuel, 
“God with us.” Not that this phrase is prominent per se at the An¬ 
nunciation; but it is echoed in the angels greeting, “The Lord is 
with thee.” Both are taken in a very specific christological sense, as 
we shall see: the tendency already noted, that of giving prophecies 
and types a christological interpretation, is most marked at the 
Annunciation. 

In the words of one fifth-century homilist, “God with us,” is not 
simply God in our midst: he is “the same person at once God and 
man, himself God and man. ” 22 The Virgin s words in the kanon for 
this feast may reflect the christological interpretation of “God is 
with us”: 

That a certain holy Virgin should bear a child, have I learnt 
from the prophet who in times of old foretold Emmanuel. 

But I long to know how the nature of mortal men shall un¬ 
dergo union with God. (K.4.1) 

There is an implication here that the very name “Emmanuel” indi¬ 
cates that such a union takes place; as John of Damascus comments 
rather pointedly on the words “God is with us” in Is 7:14, “Under¬ 
stand, ye Nestorians, and submit yourselves.” 23 As to the Virgins 
question of how the union will take place, Gabriel replies by refer¬ 
ring to the supreme Old Testament vision of the fire of divinity 
united to the material yet leaving it unchanged: 

The bush that burnt with fire and yet remained unconsumed 
(Ex 3:2) disclosed the secret mystery that shall come to pass in 
thee ... For after childbirth thou shalt remain ever-Virgin. 
(K.4.2). 24 

21 Cf. Athanasius, On Decrees ofNicaea, 13-14, PG 25:448AB; Gregory the Theologian, 
Theological Oration 4.2, PG 36:105AB. 

22 Chrysippus of Jerusalem, On Mother of God, 2, PO 19:340. 

23 On the Birth of the Mother of God, 4, ed. P. Voulet, Sources Chr&iennes 80 (Paris: Cerf, 
1962), 54. 

24 The bush was not seen by early Christian writers as a type of the Incarnation, but 
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The images of the Virgin most favored at the Annunciation, 
however, are all “container” types. Use of Heb 9:1-7 (describing 
the contents of the Temple) at many feasts of the Mother of God 
shows her to be “prefigured in the symbols of the Law” (Annuncia¬ 
tion, K.5.2); but comparison with texts for other feasts of the 
Virgin reveals that at the Annunciation, we focus particularly on 
those symbols which contain or hold holy things or prefigurations 
of Christ: the jar of manna (Lcr. 1, Exap. 2), the table (Exap. 2) and, 
of course, the temple (K.7.3, Exap. 2) and tabernacle (K.7.3) 
themselves. The reason is obvious. As the Virgin says to Gabriel in a 
stikhera for Vespers (Lcr.2): 

Thou hast said that God shall be with me and shall take up his 
dwelling (literally, “shall tabernacle”) in my womb. And how, 
tell me, shall I become the spacious habitation and the holy 
place of him that rides upon the cherubim? 

The echo of Jn 1:14, “the Word became flesh and ‘tabernacled’ 
among us,” is not accidental, for she is speaking of the very mo¬ 
ment at which this mystery is accomplished. As Peter of Alexandria 
writes: 

“The Word became flesh and dwelt among us”—obviously 
when the angel had greeted the Virgin, saying, “Rejoice, thou 
who art highly favored.” For the statement “The Lord is with 
thee,” which she hears from the angel, stands for “God the 
Word is with thee.” 25 

“The Lord with” a human mother is “God with” us, “taking human 
nature from her and raising it up to himself” (Stikh. 4, 
Annunciation). 

The most precise Old Testament type of Christ as perfect God, 
wholly “with us,” is the closed temple gate shown to Ezekiel (Ezek 
44:1-3); the passage is read at all the great feasts of the Mother of 
God. This type tells us that the Child of an ever-virgin Mother can 

purely as a theophany; it first appears as a type of God incarnate from a virgin 
mother in St Gregory of Nyssa {Life of Moses 2. 21, ed. J. Dantelou, Sources 
Chr&iennes, Ibis [Paris: Cerf, 1955], 37). 

25 Apud Cyril, Apology on Twelve Chapters , 13, Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum, 1.1.7, 
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only be true God; it is because the Lord himself has passed through 
it that the “gate” of his Mothers womb remains closed. And con¬ 
versely, if God has passed through this gate, we cannot avoid the 
conclusion which Nestorius found so abhorrent: that God, accord¬ 
ing to his economy, has become a priest in his own temple, literally 
dwelling in a mothers womb so as to take on the fullness of our 
nature. 

The Lord has Sent Deliverance to His People ... 

At the Nativity, we proclaim that he who has come to earth in the 
“last times” is the divine Son begotten “before the morning star.” 
And when we speak of the work of salvation that God performs by 
this coming, Christ’s divine sonship is no less crucial. As the Lit¬ 
urgy Epistle (Gal 4:4-7) makes clear, God sends forth his Son to 
give us adoption as sons in place of servitude. Salvation as deliver¬ 
ance from bondage was traditionally associated with the coming of 
the Messiah: cf. Is 42:7, “to bring out the prisoners from the dun¬ 
geon, from the prison those who sit in darkness.” 26 Heb 2:11-18, 
which represents the same thought in contemporary Christmas 
services (it is read at the Ninth Hour), makes it very clear how the 
incarnate Son saves his creation: “He himself partook of the same 
nature that through death he might destroy him who has the power 
of death... and deliver all those who through fear of death were sub¬ 
ject to lifelong bondage” (Heb 2:14-15). Here we encounter the 
familiar theme of salvation by reciprocal process; Christ sets us free 
by setting aside his own freedom and entering fully into our state of 
bondage. 

Apparendy trivial details of the Nativity story are sometimes 
used to symbolize this process: thus Christ is said to loose our cords 
of sin by being bound in swaddling clothes (Stikh. 4). Such con¬ 
nections make an important point about the way in which Christ 
frees us—he does it by participating fully in our state. This is pre- 

26 This passage of Isaiah is not now read at Christmas, but it formed part of the ancient 
Jerusalem rite for the “epiphany” (i.e. Nativity) feast; cf. A. Renoux (ed.), The Arme¬ 
nian Lectionary y PO 35,1. 
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cisely the point made in Gal 4:4: Christ is “born of woman, born 
under the Law.” 

Side by side with the imagery of bondage and freedom, we also 
find that of wealth and poverty. Again, the reciprocal process is em¬ 
phasized; but the full dimensions of the freedom we attain in 
Christ become much clearer: 

In obedience wast thou numbered among the slaves by the 
decree of Caesar, and didst free us who were slaves of the en¬ 
emy and of sin. Wholly sharing in our poverty, thou hast 
made our clay godlike through Thy union and participation 
in it (1K.5.1). 

This language is clearly based on 2 Cor 8:9, “though he was rich, 
yet for your sake he became poor, so that by his poverty you might 
become rich,” which is glossed by Gregory the Theologian: “He 
becomes poor in my flesh that I may become rich in his divinity.” 27 

A visual image of this reciprocal process, of our ascent to heaven 
through Christ s descent, is provided by the Old Testament type of 
the ladder in Jacobs vision which reached from earth to heaven, 
and angels ascended and descended upon it. The frequent applica¬ 
tion to the Mother of God of the titles “Ladder” and “Gate of 
heaven” remind us, once again, that Gods descent involves enter¬ 
ing fully into our humanity. 

The Second Adam. 

Closely related to salvation as a process whereby God enters into 
our state so as to bring us to his own, is the scheme of recapitula¬ 
tion —a process whereby, in Irenaeus’ words, “the threads that bind 
us are turned back on themselves in such a way that the second 
knot undoes the first.” Parallels are drawn between aspects of 
the Fall story and its characters, and those in the earthly life of 
Christ that “undo” them: Adam-Christ, Eve-Mary, disobedience- 
obedience, the tree-the Cross, etc. 29 


27 Oration 38 (On Theophany ), 13, PG 36:3250 cf. Athanasius, On Incarnation and 
against the Ariansy PG 26:985A. 

28 Against the Heresies , 3.22.5. 
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As in the other images of salvation we have looked at, so again 
here Christs voluntary poverty is the central point. When Christ 
“did not count equality with God a thing to be grasped” (Phil 2:7), 
he took a path diametrically opposite to that chosen by Adam and 
Eve, who were persuaded by the serpent s promise that they would 
become “like gods” (Gen 3:5). 

In times of old Adam was once deceived: he sought to become 
God, but received not his desire. Now God becomes man, 
that he may make Adam God. (Lauds 4, Annunciation) 

The self-abasement involved in the Incarnation is emphasized es¬ 
pecially at the forefeast of the Nativity, above all by the very structure 
of the forefeast, based as it is on that of Holy Week. At the Ninth 
Hour, for instance, we find the Incarnation presented as a mystery of 
divine humiliation comparable with the Crucifixion, through a 
stikhera modeled on the Holy Friday hymn, “Today he who hung 
the earth upon the waters is hung upon a cross ...” 

The first error which precipitated the Fall—Eve’s willingness to heed 
the serpent—is fittingly undone in the prelude to the Incarnation, 
when another Virgin hears another “voice she knew not” (Annuncia¬ 
tion, Stikh. 2). The whole of the Annunciation kanon with its unusual 
dialogue form, in which the angel tries to explain to the Virgin why she 
should accept his message, is testimony to how she differs from Eve in 
her prudence (c£ K.3.3), and also in her attentiveness to the divine will. 
And so, whereas Eve’s choice results in the curse “in sorrow shalt thou 
bring forth children” (Gen 3:16), the message of the child to be born 
from Mary is prefaced by the salutation that characterizes the Annunci¬ 
ation, “Rejoice!” In the Akathist Hymn, originally written for a celebra¬ 
tion of the Virgin and the Annunciation as part of the Nativity feast, 30 
she is fittingly hailed: “Rejoice, thou through whom joy will shine forth; 
Rejoice, thou through whom the curse will cease.” 

29 Several ways in which the Nativity “undoes” the Fall are summarized in Stikh, 4 at 
the Christmas Vigil (“Today the ancient bond of Adam’s condemnation is loosed”). 

30 On the origins of the Akathist see R. A. Fletcher, “Three early Byzantine hymns and 
their place in the Liturgy of the Church of Constantinople,” Byzantini$cheZeitschrifi> 
51 (1958), 53-65; C. A. Trypanis, Fourteen Early Byzantine Cantica , Wiener 
Byzantinische Studien, Band V (Wien: 1968), 17-27. 
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As the descendent of Eve and of the new Eve, Christ comes “to 
purge the poison of the serpent’s head” (Christmas, 2K.4.1; cf. Gen 
3:15). By Christs Incarnation, the serpents deceit is nullified in a 
way that is particularly fitting: 

O Christ our Defender, thou hast put to shame the adversary 
of man, using as a lure thine ineffable Incarnation. Taking 
man’s form, thou hast now bestowed on him the joy of be¬ 
coming godlike: for it was in hope of this that of old we fell... 
(2K.7.2). 

The enemy traps man with the lure of divinity: he in turn is 
trapped with the lure of humanity, the humanity of Christ which 
hell swallows up unawares, to its own destruction. “It swallowed a 
body and encountered God,” in the words of the Easter homily at¬ 
tributed to John Chrysostom. 

The curse on Eve, undone by Mary’s blessed conception and 
childbearing (cf. Christmas, 2K.1.1), is only one part of a general 
curse extending to the whole of humanity and also, because of 
man, to the earth (Gen 3:17-18). It marks God’s displeasure, an es¬ 
trangement of the entire world from him. Conversely, therefore, 
the birth of the new Eve’s Child is proclaimed as “peace on earth, 
good pleasure among men.” 

O Virgin Mother of God who hast borne the Savior, thou 
hast overthrown the ancient curse of Eve. For thou hast 
become the Mother of the Father’s good pleasure, holding in 
thine embrace God the Word incarnate... (Lauds 3; cf. Hour 
6 . 1 ). 

We note the very concrete sense given to “peace” and “good plea¬ 
sure”: “Adam is renewed with Eve, and they call out, Thy good 
pleasure has appeared on earth to save our kind” (Hour 1.1). These 
terms are understood in the light of Paul’s words, “[Christ] is our 
peace, who has made us both one, and has broken down the divid¬ 
ing wall of hostility” (Eph 2:14). The proclamation that attends 
Christ’s birth, “Glory in the highest to God who was well pleased 
that peace should be upon earth” (Litya 3), shows that the process 
of reconciliation described in Eph 2:14 has begun. Compare also 
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Lcr. 1, where destruction of the “dividing wall of hostility” is the 
first characteristic of “the present mystery.” 

In reversing the estrangement between God and his creation 
brought about by man’s sin, it is crucial that “God’s good pleasure” 
is not only now present on earth: he appears in the flesh as part of 
creation. 

Cutting clean through the enmity of the flesh against him, by 
his coming the Master destroyed the might of the strong man 
who destroys souls, joining the world to the immaterial be¬ 
ings and making his Father favorable towards creation. 
(2K.5.1). 

We note the echoes of another key reconciliation text, 2 Cor 5:19, 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself.” When John of 
Damascus speaks in this Christmas kanon of reconciliation as joining 
the world with the immaterial beings, he is returning to a favorite 
theme (cf. Resurrection dogmatik, Tone 4) based on Gregory the 
Theologians homily on the Nativity. 31 The first three Litya verses for 
Christmas, probably the work of the same author, see the renewed 
unity between heaven and earth visibly illustrated at the Nativity, 
when the angels appear on earth and mankind takes up their song 
of praise to God. 

The extension of peace beyond human creation, to all the earth 
which had been “cursed for [Adam’s] sake,” is a theme particularly 
evident in the forefeast of the Nativity. A typical verse calls on 
“Mountains and hills, valleys and plains, rivers and all creation,” to 
magnify the Creator now being born (22 December, Vespers, 
Stikh. 3). 32 But it is not absent from the feastday itself. An oft- 
quoted stikhera enumerates the thank-offerings brought from all 
sectors of creation: 

... The angels offer Thee a hymn; the heavens, a star; the 
Magi, gifts, the shepherds, their wonder; the earth, its cave; 

31 Oration 38 (On Theophany ), 14; the passage is repeated in Oration 45 (On the Pascha), 
26. 

32 Cf. Athanasius, On the Incarnation, 37, PG 25:160D: .. it was right that the King of 

creation, coming forth in the sight of all, should be recognized by all creation.” 
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the wilderness, the manger: and we offer Thee a Virgin 
Mother. (Lcr. 3) 

Furthermore, the choice for Alleluia verse at the Liturgy of Ps 18:2, 
“The heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament shows 
his handiwork,” is clearly intended as a reference to the star. 33 

Such allusions to the response of creation as a whole are not mere 
metaphors for human rejoicing, but affirm the cosmic significance 
of the Creator becoming a creature. “Becoming a child, he makes 
[creation] new, restoring it to its original beauty.” 34 This in fact sets 
the seal on Christs work of “recapitulation,” because it undoes the 
closing of paradise which resulted from the Fall: 

Bethlehem has opened Eden; come, let us see. We have found 
delight in secret; come, let us partake of the things of Paradise 
inside the cave... (Oikos). 

This transformation is evident to the eye of faith as soon as he 
appears on earth: 

A strange and most wonderful mystery do I see: the cave is 
heaven; the Virgin, the throne of the Cherubim; the manger a 
room, in which Christ, the God whom nothing can contain, 
is laid (lK.9.eirmos). 

The transformation is made manifest, however, only on Mount 
Tabor, when Christ “made the nature that had grown dark in Adam 
to shine again as lightning, transforming it into the glory and 
splendor of [his] own divinity” (Stikh. 2). Then even Christs 
clothes became “white as light” (Mt 17:2) and “the mountain 
became as heaven” (Transfiguration, Lcr. 1). And then, too, the 
fruits of the earth once cursed are brought to the church to receive a 
blessing. 

The Light of Knowledge 

As we declare at Christmas, the Incarnation enlightens the world 
with knowledge; it is the rising of the Sun of Righteousness, the 

33 Cf. 23 December, Matins, 1K.7.2: “Using a great star as its mouth, heaven pro¬ 
claims the presence on earth of Him who has ineffably become poor for our sake....” 

34 24 December, Matins; K.4.1. 
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dawning of the orient from on high (cf. tropar). The “knowledge” 
in question is, of course, the “knowledge of God,” which dispels 
the darkness of paganism. Thus the first kanon for Christmas 
speaks explicitly of the “light of the knowledge of God” 
(1K. 5 .eirmos)—making use of the words of the fifth Scriptural ode 
(Is 26:9-19), which speaks of “rising early from the night.” Such 
images of enlightenment form one of the basic strands in the feast, 
and had much to do with the choice of date—immediately after 
the winter solstice, replacing the pagan festival of the birth of the 
sun god {natalis soils invicti ). Several prophecies point to Christ as 
the light shining in darkness; thus Balaam prophesies that “a star 
shall come forth out of Jacob” (Num 24:17), and the fulfillment of 
his prophecy is recognized, appropriately, by the star-worshipping 
Magi: 

Rising as a star out of Jacob, O Master, thou didst fill with joy 
the astrologers, the wise initiates of the seer Balaam s words of 
old, who brought in the first-fruits of the Gentiles. (1 K.4.2) 

Whether the “star” is Christ himself or the actual star which her¬ 
alded his birth, 35 the way that this prophecy is fulfilled clearly 
points to him as “a light to enlighten the gentiles.” Since the Nativ¬ 
ity of Christ, we know who the true God is. And unlike the “knowl¬ 
edge falsely so-called” of the Gnostics, this truegwor/r is made avail¬ 
able to all, rising upon the world like a sun. 36 

There is a paradox, however, in the light imagery at the Nativity. 
We are celebrating the moment when “the timeless Light mingled 
with the temporal,” as Gregory says; 37 and yet this reality is indi¬ 
cated only indirectly, by the star and the light which shone upon 
the shepherds. There is a theological reason for this: it is essential to 
Christ s self-emptying that his coming is veiled. But there is also a 
historical reason why the relative “hiddenness” of Christ s coming 
should be a prominent theme. As is well known, the Nativity was 

35 Cf. Irenaeus, Against the Heresies , 3. 9. 2. 

36 On the significance of the “light of knowledge” in the Christmas tropar, see Archi¬ 
mandrite Ephrem (Lash), review of The Living God. A Catechism for the Christian 
Faith (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1989), in Sourozh 41 (August 1990), 44. 

37 Oration 40 (On Theophany ), 6, PG 36:364D-365A. 
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originally one strand in a feast of Christ s manifestation on earth, 
called “Theophany” or “Epiphany” and focusing on various com¬ 
binations of: the Nativity, manifestation to the Magi and Shep¬ 
herds, the marriage at Cana, and the Baptism of Christ. When a 
feast specifically of the Nativity was instituted on 25 December, 
the theme of God’s manifestation of himself to the world largely 
stayed with the original feast day, 6 January. The focus of the new 
feast day was on the Incarnation, a mystery of divine condescen¬ 
sion well expressed by the Brightness of the Father hidden in a cave. 
Vestiges of the "manifestation” theme remain: “Thou wast born se¬ 
cretly in a cave, but heaven spoke through a star and proclaimed 
Thee to all” (Vespers, Prophecy Trop. 1). But there is more empha¬ 
sis now on a progressive manifestation of God throughout Christ s 
earthly life. Just as at the winter solstice the sunlight begins to in¬ 
crease, so at Christs birth the light of knowledge of God begins to 
increase and grow. When he is taken to the temple at the age of 
forty days, he is for the first time acknowledged by man as “a light 
to enlighten the gentiles.” And when he comes to John to be bap¬ 
tized, the Father and the Holy Spirit declare him before all to be the 
divine Son. 

It is only on Mount Tabor, however, that “the Light before the 
sun, who in the body went about the earth” (Transfiguration, Litya 
3) reveals himself as fully as humanity can bear. And this is the 
“light of knowledge” par excellence , because what he reveals is the 
image of the Trinity. To be precise, according to this stikhera it is 
that relationship between the Father and the Son proclaimed at the 
Nativity: “That he is indeed the true brightness of the essence of 
the Father.” This is emphasized again by the melodists addition to 
the words of the Father: “This is my beloved Son, whom I have be¬ 
gotten without change before the morning star.” 

There are plenty of passages that explore the ways in which the 
Transfiguration is a revelation of the Holy Trinity. What concerns 
us here, however, is the clear indication that this is precisely the 
“knowledge of God” with which the Incarnation enlightens us. 
The Transfiguration reveals the full dimensions of what “knowl- 
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edge of God” means. According to the first kanon, Christ says to 
“his friends:” “When I shall shine forth with unapproachable light, 
ye shall know that the Father is in me...”(lK.l.l), an obvious allu¬ 
sion to Jn 14:10, “Do you not believe that I am in the Father and 
the Father is in me?” But the characterization of these words as 
“words of life concerning the Kingdom” suggests that the melodist 
also has in mind a passage later in the Gospel: “This is eternal life, 
that they know Thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent” (Jn 17:3). The knowledge of God which dawns on 
us with the Incarnation of the Savior is not only a light to guide our 
earthly lives: it is also the very content of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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The line from Dostoevsky, “Beauty will save the world,” contains 
so much that even its frequent quotation will prevent it from be¬ 
coming a cliche. In his remarkable study, Paul Evdokimov referred 
to the art of the icon as a “theology of beauty.” Throughout his 
writings, he, along with others, rhapsodized about the distinctive 
way in which the divine and the human, the spiritual and the mate¬ 
rial, inspiration and tradition, come together in the sacred images 
of the Eastern Church. Yet such was not always the case. At the turn 
of the twentieth century many icons were almost completely ob¬ 
scured either with accumulated smoke and dirt or with decorative 
covering (riza). And a great many were simply in the realistic or 
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sentimentalized style of sacred art of that era, not even executed in 
the ancient technique of egg tempera pigments on gesso-coated 
boards, sealed with oil varnish ( olifd ). Not unlike the Eastern 
Orthodox churches, icons were little known and little understood 
in the West, held in the “captivity” of inauthentic styles, or misun¬ 
derstood both within and outside the Orthodox milieu. 

Yet simultaneously with historic events that seemed to threaten 
the very existence of Orthodox Christianity—the large-scale im¬ 
migration to the West, the Russian Revolution, the upheavals of 
the First World War, and the Great Depression—something quite 
unexpected and wonderful began to happen. First in Russia, in the 
years just before the revolution, and then, under the most inhospi¬ 
table of circumstances in the £migr^ circles of the “Russian Paris,” 
a veritable renaissance of theology, ecclesial belonging and iconog¬ 
raphy occurred. 

Three remarkable persons formed the nucleus of this rediscov¬ 
ery and renewal of the icon, and the publications that have ap¬ 
peared in the past few years devoted to two of them allow us to see 
the exquisite beauty of their work and their lives. The artistic gifts, 
creativity, and theological discernment of Sr Joanna Reitlinger, 
Leonid Ouspensky, and the monk Fr Gregory Krug, are formida¬ 
ble. Their icons as well as their drawings, prints, watercolors, carv¬ 
ings, oil paintings, and essays form a kind of movement or renais¬ 
sance, if not a “school.” Yet none of the three had the benefit of 
higher education or the luxury of fulltime employment from their 
craft. All lived through the poverty of immigration, the Great De¬ 
pression, the Second World War and, in Sr Joannas case, years 
under the Soviet regime working as a commercial artist in 
Tashkent. 

All of the publications reviewed here are concerned with 
Ouspensky and Fr Gregory. The Anglican monastic community of 
Christ the Savior in Hove, Sussex, UK, where Sr Joannas iconogra¬ 
phy from the former St Basil’s House, London, are housed, is in the 
process of documenting her work photographically, and collecting 
biographical and other historical data for a publication on her. In 
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addition to her great artistic gifts and freedom in style, Sr Joanna is 
a kind of bridge in time and spirituality: early in her life Fr Sergius 
Bulgakov was her spiritual father and teacher, and in her last years, 
Fr Alexander Men. 

Over the years the names of Leonid Ouspensky and Fr Gregory 
Krug have become better known. Ouspenskys writing was pub¬ 
lished long before his iconographic work. His collaboration with 
Vladimir Lossky, The Meaning of Icons (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 
1982) has been in print now for almost fifty years. Another study 
by Ouspensky, incorporating a collection of his articles, was pub¬ 
lished in two volumes, Theology of the Icon (Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 1992). Many had never heard of Fr Gregory Krug until Fr 
Andrew Tregubov introduced his work through the publication, 
The Light of Christ (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1990)—a collec¬ 
tion of plates of his work with commentary. Perhaps a more limited 
number have been privileged to view Fr Tregubov’s comprehensive 
collection of slides documenting Fr Gregorys iconography and 
hear his insightful lectures on them as an iconographer himself. 

In the first volume listed here, photographed and edited by 
Fr Simon Doolan, an American monk-iconographer from St Greg¬ 
ory of Sinai Monastery in California, we have a stunning docu¬ 
mentation of the entire sweep of Ouspenskys oeuvre, from his ear¬ 
liest collaboration with Fr Gregory (covered extensively in another 
of the books to be discussed) through his remarkable metal-work 
crosses, icons, and Gospel-covers, his extraordinary wood carvings, 
even to the very last icons he completed before his death in 1987. 
The array of icons and carvings presented is comprehensive, rang¬ 
ing from a number of panels in private collections to the entire 
iconography Ouspensky accomplished for the church of the 
Mother of God, Joy of the Suffering, and St Genevieve in Paris, the 
chapel of St Seraphim on the island of Patmos, and the church of 
St Gregory and St Anastasia in Bernwiller, France. There are so 
many plates that are revelations: an icon of St Genevieve and her 
life, which brings her before us as a living icon, a contemporary in 
the Lord; the exquisite carved crosses for the graves of Nicolas and 
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Vladimir Lossky, Fr Sergius Bulgakov and their families; the ele¬ 
gant yet simple lines of processional and blessing crosses and even a 
baptismal cross for a friends child. Fr Simons choice of plates 
allows comparison of how Ouspensky creatively varied the compo¬ 
sition and colors of the same subject while remaining faithful to the 
canons—the Trinity, Christ the Savior, the Mother of God of the 
Sign, the Vladimirskaya and Umilenie Mothers of God. The qual¬ 
ity of the photographs taken by Fr Simon are uniformly excellent, 
not always true for such collections, and his commentary enhances 
ones appreciation of the beauty of the icons without excessive 
detail. Even non-specialists will learn a great deal from his remarks 
on Ouspensky s working methods. 

There is also a brief but revealing biographical sketch by his 
widow, Lydia Alexandrovna. Not unlike other contemporaries in 
the Russian emigration, Ouspensky s profound Christian faith and 
commitment to the ministry of iconography was the consequence 
of an authentic conversion, and one with several dramatic, near¬ 
death experiences in the warfare that accompanied the Russian 
Revolution. To say that Ouspensky and the others merely contin¬ 
ued the culture and piety of Holy Russia from which they fled or 
were exiled is to mistake the epiphanic and revelatory aspects of the 
revolution, horrible as it was. Frs Alexander Elchaninov, Evgraph 
Kovalesky, and Sergius Bulgakov, and Mother Maria Skobtsova, to 
mention a few, explicitly expressed this salutary side of an other¬ 
wise horrific upheaval. 

It is also not entirely accurate to say that neither Ouspensky nor 
Fr Gregory (or Sr Joanna for that matter) had the chance to be 
trained in iconography or the opportunity to study theology. Fr 
Gregory had years of salon and school training, first in Tallinn and 
then in Paris; there were some lessons with Fedorov. But these two 
received the equivalent of graduate school work in the Fathers, the 
scriptures, the history of the Church, the canons, and especially the 
liturgy in the Confraternity of St Photius, an unofficial yet rigorous 
group which read, debated, and discussed as a community of learn¬ 
ing and faith up until the German occupation. They were joined 
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by the Kovalesky brothers, Maxime and Evgraph, and at the center 
was the brilliant Vladimir Lossky. This group was united not only 
by a passion for the Church’s tradition and the sharing of this— 
a veritable missionary work—with the West but also by the deep 
rupture in the Russian emigration along jurisdictional lines. Here 
the rift was between those who adhered to the Moscow Patriachate 

and rb/w fniln wii y ? M^rr^nnlifan Jy j/^rv/p fhf F rH fPfin’rrf iLPMd* 

archate, a division causing bitter feelings as recently as February 
2001 when the cathedral church of the Moscow patriarchal diocese 
of Chersonese in Paris, Three Saints, celebrated its seventieth anni¬ 
versary of foundation. 

For this anniversary, the panel icons and frescoes by Ouspensky 
and Fr Gregory were cleaned and restored. In the second volume, 
L’Iconographie de I’Eglise des Trois Saints Hiirarques et I’eeuvre de 
Lionide A. Ouspensky etdu moine Grigoire Krug, there is an histori¬ 
cal sketch of the parish’s foundation as well as the life of the diocese 
by Emilie van Taack. The complex and bitter story of the ecclesias¬ 
tical divisions that emerged within the Russian 6migr6 community 
deserves a much more extensive study than the limits of this essay 
permit. In fact, the perspective is aggressively partisan, and seventy 
years later confrontational, holding up the ones who left Moscow 
for the Ecumenical Patriarchate as traitors to the martyrs of Russia! 
(Professor Nikita Struve has responded to this perspective force¬ 
fully in SOP.) Despite the tone, the essay does at least put names 
and faces and a chronology at our disposal. Anne Philippenko- 
Bogenhardt, also a scholar of Fr Gregory’s life and work, and herself 
accomplished in iconography and restoration, provides an exten¬ 
sive description of the iconography of Three Saints church, with 
detailed commentary on the techniques of the iconographers, their 
changing styles, and problems of restoration. The untypical shape 
of the building for a temple and the lack of certain elements, pre¬ 
sented challenges which these gifted iconographers met brilliantly. 
Again, the quality of the photography is outstanding and the rich¬ 
ness of the colors, even after years of deterioration, is striking. The 
faces of Christ, the Mother of God, and the saints penetrate the 
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viewer with the gentleness of love. The two iconostases done by 
Fr Gregory (with some reworking by Ouspensky) show the deepen¬ 
ing of his own understanding of iconographic form and light, as one 
moves from the first version of 1933 to the second of 1959-60. 
While these and Ouspensky s festal icons are wonderful, in my opin¬ 
ion, the frescoes of the altar sanctuary by Fr Gregory, his frescoes of 
the apostles and almost twenty full-length saints, and Ouspensky s 
frescoes of scenes from the Gospels, are amazing in the grace and 
simplicity of their composition, their color, and in the profound hu¬ 
manity of the figures. These icons truly beckon, inviting us to enter 
over time into the “now” of the wedding at Cana, empty tomb of the 
Lord, the supper at Emmaus, the adoration of the Magi, and the 
upper room meeting of Christ with the apostles after the resurrec¬ 
tion. The plates as well as the commentary also show the fragility and 
impermanence of these frescoes, stabilized, cleaned, and restored for 
the time being. 

Three publications appeared in connection with the thirtieth 
anniversary of the death (June 12, 1969) of Fr Gregory Krug. His 
monastic colleague and caretaker, Higoumen Barsanuphius, col¬ 
lected what had appeared in print about Fr Gregory, his biography 
and work, Le Pire Grigoire, moine iconographe du skit du Saint 
Esprit. Fr Barsanuphius was able in most cases to correct inaccura¬ 
cies and add clarifying information and, while slightly repetitious, 
it is a distinct service to have brought together all the articles, in¬ 
cluding the fascinating account of Archimandrite Euthymius 
Wendt struggling with Fr Gregory to get him to paint frescoes of 
Divine Wisdom in his chapel at Moisenay. In the end, Fr Gregory 
was able to do so and in a most faithful as well as creative manner. 
On the thirtieth anniversary of Fr Gregorys death a conference on 
his work was held under the auspices of the Sorbonne Institute of 
Slavic Studies and the Group for Research on the Russian Emigra¬ 
tion and the papers given are now available in Un Peintre d'icdnes, le 
ptore Grigoire Krug. Here for the first time one can look at reproduc¬ 
tions of the watercolors, prints, oil paintings, and sketches pro¬ 
duced by George Ivanovitch Krug with a discerning accompanying 
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essay by Jean-Claude Marcad£. The pieces reproduced made me 
want to see more of his secular work. Particularly striking are a few 
of the drawings of fellow inmates of the St Anne psychiatric hospi¬ 
tal in which he was interned during the German occupation, most 
likely for manic depression. His sister sold the drawings he com¬ 
pleted each visiting day, and with the proceeds Fr Gregory kept 
quite a few of his fellow patients alive, their rations having been cut 
off by the occupiers. Fr Gregorys goddaughter, the late Catherine 
Aslanoff, daughter of Vladimir Lossky, retells this and a number of 
other moving anecdotes in her presentation. Much like her contri¬ 
bution to the collection of the Three Saints church iconography, 
Anne Philippenko-Bogenhardt discusses Fr Gregorys techniques 
and the formidable conservation challenges these pose. Perhaps the 
most rewarding paper is that of Jean-Claude Larchet, who identi¬ 
fies the distinctive characteristics of Fr Gregory’s style, at the same 
time pointing to the theological underpinnings of his iconography. 
A short unpublished piece by Fr Gregory on the significance of the 
7th ecumenical council’s statement about the appropriate materi¬ 
als and media for iconography is included. The third publication 
wothy of mention is Carnets d’un peintre d’icones (Lausanne: L’Age 
d’Homme, 1983), a small collection of Fr Gregory’s writings that is 
essential reading and provides a key to understanding the theology 
of his iconography. 

Lasdy, Fr Barsanuphius edited a collection of reproductions, of 
the icons and frescoes that Fr Gregory created for his own skete of 
the Holy Spirit at Mesnil-Saint Denis, near Versailles, and for the 
chapel of the nursing home at Noisy-le-Grand established by 
Mother Maria Skobtsova. It was in her memory that these latter 
icons were made, some twenty years or so after her death, in 1964- 
65, according to the dating of Fr Nicolas Ozoline in a fine article 
from the earlier mentioned collection also edited by 
Fr Barsanuphius. With the nursing home closed, the entire iconosta¬ 
sis is now in a monastery in Marcenat, designed by Fr Barsauphius. A 
photograph of the chapel’s interior is most helpful in giving a sense 
of the iconography as a whole. Here again, the reproduction of 
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every icon in the chapel as well as most of the frescoes from the 
skete is simply a revelation. Krug’s simplicity of line and transpar¬ 
ency of color washes, his minimalistic approach and use of exagger¬ 
ated forms are unique to his style. His uncanny creative spirit, 
powerful in its gentleness, shows itself in, for example, the way in 
which his icon of the Resurrection/Harrowing of Hell focuses on 
Christ, includes most of Adam, and only the head of Eve. In the 
photos of the skete frescoes one can see the effects both of the tech¬ 
nique of the painter as well as the shortcoming of the fieldstone 
building. 

Fr Gregory allowed no one to watch him work and had no stu¬ 
dents in the strict sense, though clearly some who knew him and 
his work absorbed his vision into their iconography. Ouspensky, 
on the other hand, had numerous students over the years. We are 
notoriously subjective in how we respond to art, even this sacred 
art of the icon. Some would reject the iconography of Fr Gregory 
and Leonid Ouspenky, not to mention the much freer, visionary 
style of Sr Joanna as innovation, preferring those who more or less 
copy ancient models. One hopes that at least some of these gor¬ 
geous volumes will make it into English translation so that the 
beauty of God and his saints, as seen by these two theologians in 
color, may be communicated to us. 

The New Homiletic: A Retrospective — Sergius Halvorsen 

Lowry, Eugene L., foreword by Fred B. Craddock. The 

Homiletical Plot: The Sermon as Narrative Art Form. 1980. 

Expanded edition (Louisville, Kentucky: Westminster 

John Knox Press, 2001). Pp. xxi+138. 

“If any man is devout and loves God, let him enjoy this fair and ra¬ 
diant triumphal feast....” begins what is arguably the most famous 
sermon in the Orthodox Church. Read at the conclusion of Pas¬ 
chal Matins, the Paschal sermon of John Chrysostom with pro¬ 
found force of eloquence, calls out to the faithful—whether they 
have labored from the first hour or tarried until the eleventh 
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every icon in the chapel as well as most of the frescoes from the 
skete is simply a revelation. Krug’s simplicity of line and transpar¬ 
ency of color washes, his minimalistic approach and use of exagger¬ 
ated forms are unique to his style. His uncanny creative spirit, 
powerful in its gentleness, shows itself in, for example, the way in 
which his icon of the Resurrection/Harrowing of Hell focuses on 
Christ, includes most of Adam, and only the head of Eve. In the 
photos of the skete frescoes one can see the effects both of the tech¬ 
nique of the painter as well as the shortcoming of the fieldstone 
building. 

Fr Gregory allowed no one to watch him work and had no stu¬ 
dents in the strict sense, though clearly some who knew him and 
his work absorbed his vision into their iconography. Ouspensky, 
on the other hand, had numerous students over the years. We are 
notoriously subjective in how we respond to art, even this sacred 
art of the icon. Some would reject the iconography of Fr Gregory 
and Leonid Ouspenky, not to mention the much freer, visionary 
style of Sr Joanna as innovation, preferring those who more or less 
copy ancient models. One hopes that at least some of these gor¬ 
geous volumes will make it into English translation so that the 
beauty of God and his saints, as seen by these two theologians in 
color, may be communicated to us. 

The New Homiletic: A Retrospective — Sergius Halvorsen 

Lowry, Eugene L., foreword by Fred B. Craddock. The 

Homiletical Plot: The Sermon as Narrative Art Form. 1980. 

Expanded edition (Louisville, Kentucky: Westminster 

John Knox Press, 2001). Pp. xxi+138. 

“If any man is devout and loves God, let him enjoy this fair and ra¬ 
diant triumphal feast....” begins what is arguably the most famous 
sermon in the Orthodox Church. Read at the conclusion of Pas¬ 
chal Matins, the Paschal sermon of John Chrysostom with pro¬ 
found force of eloquence, calls out to the faithful—whether they 
have labored from the first hour or tarried until the eleventh 
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hour—and beckons them to enter into the joy of the Lord. John 
proclaims to the rich and the poor, to the sober and the heedless, to 
those who have fasted and to those who have disregarded the fast 
that the Lord’s table is full and all are invited to feast sumptuously. 
It is a resounding call to enter into the Joy of Christs Resurrection, 
to embrace the Lord’s Holy Pascha. 

But, what is it that makes the liturgical celebration of Pascha so 
remarkable? When we cry out with joy at the Paschal Vigil, “Christ 
is risen! Indeed he is risen!” we are not responding to an informa¬ 
tive week-long series of theological lectures. Nor do we celebrate 
because we have gained some clever or penetrating theological in¬ 
sight. Rather the joy of Pascha becomes our joy because we have 
personally entered into the life-changing reality of the Gospel: and 
that reality comes to us not as a static idea, a theological proposi¬ 
tion or as a dogmatic framework, but as a sacred story with a spe¬ 
cific plot. And through the liturgical reality of Lent-Holy Week- 
Pascha we enter into that story. The power of the Paschal liturgy 
lies precisely in its ability to draw us into the story of Jesus’ death 
and resurrection: the story that defines our identity as Christians. 

Thus, John Chrysostom’s remarkable announcement of Paschal 
joy does not simply fall from the sky. Rather, it is a word that is pre¬ 
cipitated by the liturgical celebration of Pascha. Coming at the very 
climax of our celebration of the Gospel, it is as predictable as the 
final chord of any symphonic overture, and yet no less exciting. 
The paschal sermon of John Chrysostom is a work of homiletical 
genius, not so much for its characteristics as a “stand alone” piece of 
oratory, but precisely because of what it says and does for the faith¬ 
ful at the very apex of the liturgy that defines the Church. It is the 
very plot of Pascha that enables John’s sermon to catapult the faith¬ 
ful into the joy of Christ’s Resurrection. In The Homiletical Plot: 
The Sermon as Narrative Art Form, Eugene Lowry argues convinc¬ 
ingly that every sermon can—and should—offer the faithful an 
encounter with Christ in the same way. 

The Homiletical Plot was first published in 1980, and has been 
re-issued as an expanded edition, including a new foreword by Fred 
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Craddock and an afterword by the author, while the body of the text 
appears just as it did in 1980. Lowry’s basic premise is that “a sermon 
is not a doctrinal lecture... it is an event in dme, a narrative art form 
more akin to a play or novel” than to an academic book or article. 
Thus, Lowry claims that we preachers, “are not engineering scien¬ 
tists; we are narrative artists by professional function” (xx). Lowry 
dismandes the popular notion that the preacher’s task is to distill 
“important points” from the scriptural text and package them for 
consumption by the congregation. To him, this is not only ineffec¬ 
tive but contrary to the form of the Gospel itself. Lowry, in clear and 
convincing language argues that the essential task of the preacher is 
to craft a sermon that conveys the good news of Jesus Christ narra¬ 
tively, just as it appears in the pages of the New Testament. He invites 
us to “[ijmagine what the Prodigal Son story would have been like 
had Jesus organized the message on the basis of its logical ingredients 
instead of the journey of the son.” (8) Had Lowry been writing for an 
Orthodox audience, he might have asked us to imagine what Holy 
Week would be like if it were organized according to scholastic theol¬ 
ogy instead of Christ’s journey to the Cross. 

In addition to making a powerful theoretical argument, Lowry 
gives concrete practical guidance on how to craft a sermon that 
takes the hearer on a journey akin to the movement one encounters 
in a well-told story: hence the title. The Homiletical Plot. He de¬ 
scribes this basic motion using a metaphor as earthy as it is effec¬ 
tive: the sermon moves from an “itch” to a “scratch” (19) or from a 
tension to a resolution. This tension/resolution dynamic is given 
further nuance as he describes the movement through five stages: 
1) “Oo/tf-upsetting the equilibrium,” the initial revelation of a par¬ 
ticular sin; 2) “ Ugh -analyzing the discrepancy,” the unfolding real¬ 
ity of our complicity in that sin and its deformation of a particular 
aspect of life; 3) “Aha-d isclosing the clue to resolution,” the simul¬ 
taneous revelation of the underlying cause of the sin and the way 
back to Christ; 4) “ W&ee-experiencing the Gospel,” the unfolding 
of the good news of salvation particularly as it pertains to healing 
the wounds of sin; 5) “KaA-anticipating the consequences,” the 
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concrete proclamation of Christs love and mercy in the face of sin 
and death. In the afterword, Lowry pays considerable attention to 
the subdeties of these five stages of the plot that has been dubbed 
“the Lowry loop” due to the graphical representation, which appears 
both in the text and on the cover (119). This graphic intentionally 
resembles a downward poindng oudine of the fish symbol (J-xOvg, 
popular among Evangelical Protestants in the 1970s) and while it 
may offer an appealing double entendre to some readers, it could 
just as easily be graphed as a modified bell curve, the sort used to in¬ 
troduce high school literature students to the elements of plot. 

It is important to note that when he speaks about the homiletical 
plot, Lowry is not necessarily advocating a sermon form which is 
exclusively the telling of stories, and in the afterword he discusses 
“narrative preaching contrasted with story preaching.” (123) He 
claims that “narrative preaching refers to a sermon that follows the 
principles of a plot—itch to scratch, conflict to resolution” inde¬ 
pendent of other possible variations in form. It is this fundamental 
assertion of the essential role of narrative in preaching that most 
strongly ties The Homiletical Plot to a contemporary movement 
called the New Homiletic. 

In the early 1970s, while Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and other 
so-called “high church” Christians were experiencing the changes 
and challenges of the liturgical movement, a parallel movement 
was stirring among so-called “low church” Christians: those 
Protestants whose liturgy primarily consists of preaching. This 
movement was dubbed the “New Homiletic” in 1969 by David 
Randolph but Eugene Lowry claims that it was “Fred Craddock 
who kicked in the door leading to a whole new preaching era when 
As One Without Authority appeared in 1971.” 1 Craddocks basic 
premise was that in the wake of the multi-faceted social revolution 
of the 1960s preachers could no longer assume that they were rec- 

1 The Homiletic Plot , 122, referring to F. Craddock, As One Without Authority (Enid, 
Oklahoma: Phillips University Press, 1971), which was also reprinted in 2001. See 
Lowry's The Sermon: Dancing the Edge of Mystery (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1997) 
for an excellent introduction to the various threads within the fabric of the New 
Homiletic. 
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ognized authority figures, and thus could no longer assume that 
preaching, which merely articulated dogma or exacted moral de¬ 
mands, would be perceived by the average congregation as an au¬ 
thoritative word. He also concluded that the deductive model of 
preaching, one which begins with general truth and then branches 
out to particular applications, is in fact largely predicated on the as¬ 
sumed authority of the preacher. Yet if the preacher is not recog¬ 
nized as speaking from a position of authority, then preaching that 
begins with foregone conclusions is likely to produce a “Says who?” 
reaction from the congregation. In other words, Craddock recog¬ 
nized that the deductive “three point sermon” was rapidly losing 
currency in the early 1970s and thus a new form was needed. 

As a biblical scholar, Craddock turned to the work being done 
with narrative criticism and saw therein a viable option. He con¬ 
trasted the deductive model of preaching, which begins with conclu¬ 
sions and works outward to particulars, with an inductive model 
which begins with concrete examples that move towards a particular 
theological conclusion. Craddock claimed that this model of 
preaching does not “speak down” to a community, but rather invites 
them into an encounter with the Living Word, and thus is far more 
effective within the modern social context. This embrace of the in¬ 
ductive method along with the recognition that the minister stands 
within the congregation, not above it, and speaks the Word as it ap¬ 
plies to preacher and congregation, the Body of Christ, laid the 
groundwork for the New Homiletic. Lowry clearly embraces 
Craddock’s basic premise, and the fact that Craddock wrote the fore¬ 
word to the expanded edition of The Homiletical Plot is a not-so- 
subde nod to the shared convictions of the two authors who are now 
recognized as key figures within the New Homiletic. 

Just as Fr Alexander Schmemann and others within the liturgical 
movement had realized that our perception of the liturgy and cer¬ 
tain aspects of the way we celebrated it (e.g. the use of non-English 
language in the liturgy and infrequent communion) were standing 
in the way of an authentic encounter with Christ in the Liturgy, 
preachers such as Craddock and Lowry realized that the homiletical 
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paradigms which had reigned unchallenged in the first half of the 
twentieth century were standing in the way of an authentic procla¬ 
mation of the Gospel. Though the writers whose work comprises the 
New Homiletic are reluctant to use these terms, looking at their ar¬ 
gument from a liturgical perspective, we could easily say that they 
were looking to restore the sacramental character of preaching. They 
decried any notion of the sermon as a theological lecture, moral ex¬ 
hortation or clever reflection on contemporary events, claiming 
rather that authentic Christian preaching invites people into a direct 
encounter with Jesus Christ. While Lowry’s book is unquestionably 
a valuable practical resource for the contemporary preacher, the un¬ 
derlying ideas on which The Homiletical Plot is based, ideas which 
undergird the New Homiletic, raise fascinating and important ques¬ 
tions for the Orthodox Christian preacher. That Lowry did not write 
the book for an Orthodox readership is immediately evident in the 
paucity of his reference to liturgy as the context for Christian preach¬ 
ing. Yet, precisely due to the relative silence concerning liturgy, one 
of the most striking aspects of Lowry’s work, and this would be true 
of the New Homiletic as well, is that it seems to run perfecdy parallel 
to the contemporary Liturgical Movement. It appears that with very 
little direct communication, two distinct theological movements, 
both of which have immediate bearing on the pastoral life of the 
Church, have emerged in response to the radical social change and 
relative de-valuation of Christianity that has occurred in late twenti¬ 
eth-century western culture. And this apparent parallel raises impor¬ 
tant questions. How closely are these two movements related? Are 
there particular aspects of their common social matrix that has been 
a catalyst for both movements? Does the fact that, to date, the New 
Homiletic and the Liturgical Movement have been “separate move¬ 
ments” reveal a deeper flaw in our perception of liturgy and preach¬ 
ing? The possibilities that await those who tackle these questions and 
perhaps attempt a synthesis of these two movements—the authentic 
renewal and revival of preaching and the liturgy in which that 
preaching occurs—are not only sizable but might just be essential for 
the ongoing life of the Church. 
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Certainly there are those within the Orthodox community who 
will eschew Lowry’s work, along with that of his colleagues in con¬ 
temporary homiletics, as being “heterodox” or somehow being 
corrupt merely by the nature of their Protestant authorship. Yet to 
do so would be as unwise as disregarding the scholarship of Robert 
Taft because he is a Jesuit, Byzantine-Catholic priest. Lowry’s book 
is an insightful and penetrating analysis of the basic form that 
allows the spoken human word to be a sacramental encounter with 
the Word of God. The Homiletical Plot is not a book for those who 
are content merely to read John Chrysostom’s Paschal sermon at 
the Paschal Vigil. Rather, it is required reading for those who desire 
to actually preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ with the same power 
and authority that John once did. 
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R. Jordan (ed. and trans.), The Synaxarion of the Monastery 
of the Theotokos Evergetis. Vol. 1: September to February. 
Belfast Byzantine Texts and Translations 6.5. (Belfast: 
2000 ). 

The monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis was founded outside 
the walls of Constantinople on the family estate of its founder, 
Paul, in 1049. After Pauls death in 1054, his immediate successor, 
Timothy, took up the task of writing down the monastery’s rule, 
the Hypotyposis. The Hypotyposis, a ktetor typikon, or founder’s 
typikon, regulated the details of the monastery’s life, i.e., liturgical, 
administrative, spiritual, etc. The influence of Timothy’s 
Hypotyposis was immense in the Byzantine world and it came to be 
a model document for later monasteries throughout the Byzantine 
Commonwealth. Paul is the author of another Evergetis docu¬ 
ment, the Synagoge, or as it is also known, the Evergetinon. The 
Synagoge is a practical, four-volume manual of the monastic life, 
containing excerpts from a wide range of Church fathers, ascetics, 
and hagiography which serve to demonstrate two hundred hy¬ 
potheses put forward by Paul on the spiritual life of monastics. The 
Synagoges popularity is well attested by its large manuscript tradi¬ 
tion and its many subsequent printed editions. The last major 
Evergetis texts, not withstanding the Catacheses of the founder 
Paul, is the early 12th century Synaxarion which prescribes in detail 
the monastery’s liturgical life. The Evergetis Synaxarion is a late 
Studite liturgical typikon with neo-Sabaitic elements. Because the 
rubrical details in the Synaxarion are so comprehensive, it is a 
unique and invaluable source for the study of the Byzantine liturgy. 

An edition of the Greek text and a translation of the Evergetis 
Synaxarion have now been prepared by Robert Jordan, who has 
previously studied the Evergetis Hypotyposis for his dissertation and 
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translated the Hypotyposis for Dumbarton Oaks’ publication of 
Monastic Foundation Documents. 1 The publishers of the 
Synaxarion are part of the ongoing Evergetis Project at the Institute 
for Byzantine Studies at Queens University in Belfast, Northern 
Ireland, where Robert Jordan is the assistant director. The 
Evergetis Projects goal is to study and publish all the documents 
which arose out of this important Byzantine monastery, which, 
while little known in the modern era, was equally important as the 
great Stoudios Monastery and any of the Athonite monasteries in 
the Byzantine era. The present book is the first volume of a pro¬ 
jected four-volume series dedicated to the Evergetis Synaxarion. 
This first volume covers the months from September to February; 
the second is to cover the remainder of the year and also the 
Triodion and Pentecostarion period. Further envisioned are a third 
volume of detailed indices of the Synaxarion , and a fourth volume 
of commentary on the Synaxarion. 

Naturally, final judgment of the series will come only after its 
complete publication, but the first volume seems to be a good first 
step. Though it is not clear whether the Greek text is intended as a 
critical edition, the text does seem to be good and free of errors and 
has a basic critical apparatus. The apparatus is helpful moreover be¬ 
cause it shows where this text differs from the well-known text of 
the Synaxarion published by Dmitrievskii. 2 Unexplained in the ap¬ 
paratus however are the laconic references to “Troelsgird,” though 
it can be expected that this will be explained in later volumes. The 
translation is clear and straightforward, and after having checked 
the Greek text against the translation here and there, it also seems 
to be accurate. Robert Jordan has admirably resolved obscure 
translation issues of a text which is, as he himself says, little more 
than a list. It is not that the text is difficult Greek, rather the Greek 

1 J. Thomas and A. Hero (eds.), Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents: A Com¬ 
plete Translation of the Surviving Founders* Typika and Testaments , vol. 2, (Wash¬ 
ington, DC, 2000), 454-506. 

2 A. Dmitrievskii, Onucauue nurnypeuneaeux pyxonuceU xpanxmoxcx e 6u6nuo- 
mexax npaeocnaenoeo eocmoxa . Vol. 1: Tumicd (Kiev, 1895; reprinted Hilde- 
sheim 1965), 256-614. 
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text is difficult because it is so technical. For example, by rendering 
crTixoXoyovfiei' and its derivatives as “we recite continuous psalm¬ 
ody” or “the recitation of continuous psalmody,” Jordan has not 
simply translated this rubric, but elucidated its meaning. 

Indeed, Robert Jordan has taken care to make this a practical 
volume with an easily understood and functional translation at its 
center. Following a scheme developed by Dr John Klentos in his 
dissertation on the Evergetis Synaxarion, 3 Robert Jordan has classi¬ 
fied each day’s entry first according to the date, that day’s com- 
memoration(s), the service (i.e., orthros, pannychis, Divine Lit¬ 
urgy, or esperinos), and the service’s constitutive units (i.e., for 
orthros: God is the Lord, apolytikion, continuous psalmody, pa¬ 
tristic reading, etc.). Each of these units have been assigned num¬ 
bers for easy cross referencing and indexing and follow a general 
outline of the services given at the beginning of the book. This fa¬ 
cilitates an understanding of the complex and variable elements of 
the services. It also allows a reader to trace the use of specific ele¬ 
ments of the services throughout the liturgical cycles: musical 
scholars could trace the use of model melodies, the hagiographer 
could trace the reading of the lives of saints, etc. The translation 
also has footnotes which further help explain the complexities of 
the services. While the brief introduction to this format might 
seem to be a bit confusing at first, the format is easily understood 
after working through some of the material. 

As stated, Robert Jordan wanted this edition of the Synaxarion 
to be primarily a practical edition. But one wonders if a critical edi¬ 
tion of the Greek text could not have been done at the same time. 
In this regard, the cover of the book reveals a problematic aspect of 
the edition of the Greek text. Reproduced there is an image of the 
first folio of the manuscript and quite plainly on the outer margin 
is the abbreviated word eanip[as], but this is not indicated at all 
on the corresponding page (6) of the edition (even though the 

3 J. Klentos, Byzantine Liturgy in Twelfth-century Constantinople: an analysis of the 
Synaxarion of the monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis (codex Athens Ethnike 
Bibliotheke 788% University of Notre Dame Doctoral Dissertation, November 
1995 (Ann Arbor: UMI, 1997). 
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name of the month, September, is noted in the critical apparatus as 
being in the inferior margin). Nowhere in the introduction is it 
even mentioned that marginalia such as this has been omitted, and 
in fact, nowhere in the introduction is there any discussion as to the 
principles used in editing the Greek text. It is not likely that much 
of great value has been omitted from the Greek text, but, for exam¬ 
ple, marginalia like this one gives an indication as to how this 
manuscript was actually used. In any event, some sort of statement 
about the principles involved in preparing the Greek text are unfor¬ 
tunately missing. Jordan does say that the emphasis of the edition is 
on the translation and not the Greek text, but realistically, no other 
edition of the Evergetis Synaxarion is likely anytime soon. Given 
this perfect opportunity and the enviable resources of the Evergetis 
Project, and given that Robert Jordan and others at the Evergetis 
Project are obviously eminently qualified to do so, why couldn’t a 
critical edition have been prepared alongside the translation for 
publication? 

This criticism is not meant to dampen any positive impressions 
for this first volume. Robert Jordan has done a good service to the 
scholarly community by making the Greek text and translation of 
the Synaxarion available and accessible to the specialist and non¬ 
specialist alike. One can only look forward to the subsequent 
volumes. 

— Alexander Rentel 

Paul Bradshaw, Early Christian Worship: A Basic Introduc¬ 
tion to Ideas and Practice (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical 
Press, 2000). ISBN 0-8146-2429—4. Pp. viii+96. $ 14.95. 

The study of the liturgy of the early church is a matter of great com¬ 
plexity and controversy. At present many of the assumptions which 
sustained scholars in the past are under severe scrutiny, as new ma¬ 
terial and new understandings of material which we already possess 
are constantly emerging. The leading figure in the re-examination 
of this field is Paul Bradshaw, who, in this book, offers a guide for 
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the undergraduate (and, one might add, for the general reader or 
parish priest) to this fascinating area. 

Such an audience could hardly hope for a more reliable guide. 
Fifteen chapters in three sections (on initiation, the eucharist and 
liturgical time, quite properly arranged geographically as well as 
chronologically) take the reader on a tour of the material and con¬ 
struct a narrative of local diversity in the earlier part of the period 
leading to the emergence of greater uniformity in the latter part of 
the fourth century. 

There are many points at which the expert might want to differ 
from Bradshaw, but this is in part because the field is so controver¬ 
sial at present, and in part because even in the five years since the 
work was first published (the book is reviewed now as it has been 
re-issued in America) there has been extensive research in the field. 
In general Bradshaw states the consensus, but he is very careful to 
distinguish opinion (however widespread) from hard evidence, 
and the significant evidence is made available in an accessible 
format. If there is one complaint that might justly be leveled at the 
work, it is the assumption, not expressed but implied, that the 
changes undergone in the fourth century represented a decline 
from the liturgy of the ante-Nicene church. Bradshaw himself has 
done much to overturn the received understanding of liturgy in the 
earliest period; perhaps it is time to revisit the later part of the 
period to see whether the received narrative of decline stands 
scrutiny. 

The book would not stand alone providing material for a single 
course, but it may be used to introduce students to early liturgy and 
could also be used at parish level. Bradshaws suggestions for fur¬ 
ther reading may then lead the novice into engagement with the 
debates to which a book of this nature can only allude. 

— Alistair Stewart-Sykes 
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